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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——- —— 


i.e Parliamentary situations in France and Germany 
ing the 


have both developed considerably duri 
week, On Thursday, June 5th, M. Herriot refi 
invitation of the French President to form a 4 
and thus implied that the President was an unacc 
person. M. Millerand then felt compelled to 
Francois Marsal to form a stop-gap Ministry for t 
of conveying a Presidential message 


purpose 
The President has no other constitution 


Chamber. 
t communicating 
Chamber refused even “to enter into relations 
Ministry which. by its composition, 


tights of Parliament.” The Ministry considered this a 


vote of “no contidence,” and, as had been e 


resigned. At the same time the Senate, by a majority 


en, also refused to enter into a debate on the 


of the President. M. Millerand decided to 





al means 
with Parliament. On Tuesday the 

y 
with a | I 


ised the 
linistry, 
¢ ptable 
ask M. 
he mere 
to the 


these two votes as hostile to himself and he resigned 
on Tuesday evening. On Thursday, when we go to 
press, the parties of the Left are meeting to choose their 
Presidential candidate, who will most probably be 
M. Painlevé. On Friday the National Assembly at 
Versailles will elect the new President who, it is almost 
certain, will ask M. Herriot to form the new Cabinet. 
On Monday the new Ministry will come before the 
Chamber to make its declaration of policy. Thus the 
French political crisis may be said to have ended. We 
deal with its constitutional and European aspects in 
our first leading article. 
% “ cad 
On Friday, June Gth, the new German Government 
had its first parliamentary test. The Government is, in 
essentials, very mueh the same as the last one before the 
recent elections, Dr. Marx is still the Chancellor and 
Herr Stresemann still Foreign Minister. Like its pre- 
decessor, it rests on the support of the Populist, Centre 
and Social Democrat Parties. But as these were all 
reduced in numbers its position is much weaker than 
that of its predecessor. Directly the Government came 
before the Reichstag, Herr Hergt, the leader of the 
Nationalist Party, moved a vote of “no confidence.” 
This, however, was rejected by a majority of forty-five. 
In the course of the debate on the motion Herr Strese- 
mann made an important speech on foreign polices 
in which he defined the Government’s attitude to the 
Experts’ Report and the occupation of the Ruhr. He 
reaflirmed Germany's acceptance of the Report as a 
whole, but demanded that definite dates for the cessation 
of French control of German industries and of the 
military occupation should be fixed as soon as Germany 
had passed legislation to carry out the Report. The 
Reichstag will not mect again till June 24th, and mean- 
while the Nationalists are makine renewed efforts to 
upset the present Government and substitute for it a 
Coalition much further to the Right, of which they 
themselves should form the nucleus, and which should 
support the Chancellorship of Admiral Von Tirpitz. 
Such a Government would not accept the Experts’ 
Report without modifications and would thus put an 
end to all hopes of a Kuropean settlement. 
»* % * 

We are interested to read of M. Herriot’s approval of 
Mr. MacDonald’s intention to attend the Ass¢ mbly of the 
League of Nations at Geneva in September. The 
of the League will not make real progress 


principle 
as unoflicial 


till it receives strong official as well 
The tendency after the War was to 


troublesome questions which 


support. 
foist on to the League 
the Supreme Council was itself incapabl of settling. 








is a negation of the | 


xpected, 


position 


We cannot sce why the Allies should not have made the 


! 
by the 


eague their Supreme Council as was intended 
terms of the Covenant; but it was always pretended, 
L 


not very sincerely, that the League would be injured by 
having too much put upon its young shoulders. Yet 
‘ right ones to bear 
| 


even such young shoulders were the 
many burdens which were never placed 


upon them, 





consider 


but were consigned, for example, to the specially created 
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shoulders of the Ambassadors’ Conference. 
sure that if Mr. Ramsay MacDonald remains in office 
long enough to go to Geneva, other Prime Ministers 
will not venture to stay away. A long step forward 
will have been taken. 

* a 


cd * 


In the Canadian House of Commons at Ottawa on 
Monday, Mr. Mackenzie King, the Prime Minister, 
made a long explanation of the attitude of Canada 
towards the Lausanne Treaty. According to the account 
of the Times correspondent, he complained that Canada 
was merely informed of an accomplished fact. We 
much regret that no invitation was sent to Canada to be 
represented at Lausanne, as we are convinced that 
Canada desires nothing but to be as helpful as possible 
in all Imperial discussions. She stands, quite natu- 
rally, for the principle that the Dominions, being 
self-governing nations within the Empire, should be 
consulted on all important points of foreign policy. 
A formal invitation to be represented at Lausanne would 
have led to consultation; and that consultation, as we 
an well believe, might have resulted in the decision of 
Canada to refuse the invitation on the ground that 
diplomatie negotiations cannot possibly be carried on by 
large numbers and that powers must always be dele- 
gated to a few. 

* * 


x « 


If in treaty negotiations each Dominion were separately 
represented, foreign Powers would inevitably be pro- 
voked into demanding an increase of their own repre- 
sentation. Hitherto they have regarded the British 
Empire as a single unit. Canada, having made her 
protest, has decided, as might have been expected, to 
ratify the Lausanne Treaty, but the sooner the whole 
method of Imperial representation in foreign policy is 
settled, the better it will be for the Empire. The 
Ottawa debate was a friendly warning. The difficulties, 
of course, are vast, and perhaps the best proof of that 
fact is that the recent Imperial Conference was unable 
or unwilling to give any lead in the matter. 

* * *x * 
We have written in a leading article about the 
unauthorized ctrike on the Underground Railways, 
which is in essence a threat to Trade Unionism. Here 
we need only reeord briefly a few of the main facts. 
The strike began with N.U.R. men employed at the power 
stations and in the railway shops. Through a committee 
of eight (apparently self-appointed) they put forward 
demands for an increase of 12s. a week with a minimum 
wage of £3 a week; for the merging of the remaining 
16s. 6d. of the War bonus in the basic wage ; for a week’s 
holiday with pay each year; and for a guaranteed day 
and a guaranteed week for all shopmen. The strike 
began at midnight on Wednesday, June 4th, and about 
7,000 traffic workers joined the power station men and 
the shopmen. On Thursday, June Sth, numerous 
Underground stations were closed, and there was much 


We may be 


| 


| the Board of Trade that the price of materials appears 





congestion and confusion-—all the greater because the 
partial stoppage of trains had been quite unexpected. 
The next day more stations were closed, and the Central 
London Railway stopped working altogether. 

* * 7% 


| 


* 

By last Saturday, however, a gradual improvement 
in the train services was apparent. Men who had been 
on strike began to trickle back to work, and the railway 
companies and the Executive of the N.U.R. expressed 
their confidence that the strike was already showing 
signs of collapse, although owing to the Whitsun- 
tide holiday it was really impossible to say accurately 
who were strikers and who were holiday-makers. On 





Tuesday it was evident that the strike was indeed breaking 


/a fine not 
| ceeding three months, or to both fine and imprisonment. 


| asked to advise the Government as to whether a Boundary 


down, and its collapse might have been expecte 
moment had it not been that a new complication aro. 
The Electrical Trades Union, which had went 
the strike from the beginning, threatened to extend " 
The Union declared that if the dispute were not oct 
on Wednesday, it would call a conference to consid 
an immediate strike by the members of the Union . 
the power stations. That is the situation when We : 
to press on Thursday. The threat is to add all the Mag 
men to the comparatively few power men on strike 
and thus to paralyse the Underground by withholdi 
power altogether. A grave moment has been reaches 
Mr. Cramp, the Secretary of the N.U.R., who has jus 
returned from abroad, has denounced the strikers 
methods as “* mob law.” Lord Ashfield, who has steaqj 
and quite rightly refused to parley with the striker 
on the ground that they represent no one but themselye 
has announced that those who do not report for wor 
by Friday morning will be dismissed. ‘i 
* * * * 

On Thursday, June 5th, it was announced that the 
| Government had invited Mr. Justice Feetham, of ¢), 
pery African Supreme Court, to be chairman of thy 

Irish Boundary Commission, and that he had accepted 
the invitation. He is expected to arrive at the end of this 
month. The way is being cleared for what is the bey 
of all forms of inquiry—a judicial inquiry. An inquiry 
conducted by an experienced judge always throws 
fresh light, always gives different kinds of evideng 
their right value, and in this case it must tend towards 
securing the only kind of bargain which will work. Foy 
that reason we welcome the arrangement. Meanwhil 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is being 


d at any 











Commission can be constituted in the absence of a Com- 
missioner to represent Northern Ireland. We cannot 
predict what the constitutional or legal arguments of th 
Judicial Committee may be, but it is clear to us that thy 
Treaty contains no machinery whatever for enforcing a 
new boundary against the will of either party. We ar 
thankful that it should be so; for an imposed solution 
would be bound to reopen the Irish trouble at its ver 
source. Consent is the only way. 
* * 


* & 


The text has been published of Mr. Wheatley’s Bill 
to prevent excessive charges for building materials 
and to provide for an adequate supply of these materials. 
The Bill provides that if the Minister of Health informs 


to him to be excessive the Board shall have power to 
investigate prices, the conditions of supply, and costs 
and profits, at all their stages. If, as a result of th 
investigation, the Board is satisfied that prices an 
unreasonably high, it shall have power to fix prices. 
If the order fails to prevent the excessive charges, th 
Board may take further powers to control other businesses 
which are affecting the prices. Any person who fails 
to comply with an order of the Board will be liable to 
exceeding £100, or to imprisonment not ex- 


The Government are thus taking powers to punish persons 
for sending up prices, although nobody has done more 
to send up prices so far than the Government them: 
selves by their Housing Bill. 
* * * 

On Thursday, June 5th, a verdict for the plaintiff, 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, was given in his libel action against 
Sir Sankaran Nair. Sir Sankaran Nair wrote a_ book 
called Gandhi and Anarchism, in which Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer was accused of using methods of terroris! 
to obtain recruits for the British Army during the Wat 


* 
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_ 
—_ 


and for being responsible for the notorious Amritsar 
incident. Mr. Justice McCardie, in summing up, clearly 
jistinguished between the two parts of the case. The 
defence had to prove (1) that General Dyer's action 
at Amritsar was a wrong one, and (2) that Sir Michael 
o’Dwyer, as Governor of the Punjab, was responsible 
for it. But, as Mr. Justice McCardie pointed out, if 
it was established that Sir Michael O’Dwyer was not 
responsible for General Dyer's actions, the question of 
the character of these actions themselves did not arise, 
* * aK * 

We cannot help feeling that it would have been prefer- 
able had the trial been confined to the question of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer’s responsibility, As a matter of fact, 
however, although it was conclusively shown that in 
the state of martial law prevailing in 1919 Sir Michael 
('’Dwyer was not responsible for General Dyer’s actions, 
the whole Amritsar incident was once again dragged 
out and became indeed the chief issue in the trial. Mr. 
Justice McCardie stated that much new evidence which 
was never heard by the Hunter Commission, on whose 





syndicated Press, and in which the aims of the Co-operators 
—now too often suffering from a certain obscurity— 
should be freely discussed. 
* * 7 a 

The Manchester Guardian of Thursday, June 5th, 
contained a very interesting article from its American 
correspondent on the new “ Zoning ”’ laws of New York. 
Some four years ago, it appears, new building laws 
came into effect, which enacted that the height of the 
cornice line of new buildings above the street might 
not be more than from one to two and a-half times the 
width of the street. There are now several big buildings 
which have been built since the new laws, notably the 
Shelton Club Hotel, which, to judge from photographs, 
is certainly a magnificent thing. The laws 


new are 


| gradually modifying the traditional appearance of the 


| Skyseraper. 


report General Dyer was relieved of his command, has | 


now come to light. This new evidence 
Justice McCardie to say, “* Speaking with full deliberation 
and knowing the whole of the evidence given in this 
case, I express my view that General Dyer in the grave 
and exceptional circumstances acted rightly, and in 
my opinion he was wrongly punished by the Secretary 
of State for India.’”’ These are strong words, but Mr. 


induced Mr. | 


Justice McCardie evidently considered it his duty to | 


utter them, and the blame must be upon the Secretary 
of State who threw over a subordinate. 


* f oS * 


The result of the Oxford by-election, caused by the | 
unseating on petition of Mr, Frank Gray, was announced | of our great cities. 


on Friday :— 
10,079 


Capt. R. C. Bourne (Con.) .. és : 
Mr. C. B. Fry (Lib.) oo ae we 8,237 
Mr. K. M. Lindsay (Lab.) .. an o6 2,769 
Con. majority 1,842 
The result at the last General Election was ;—- 
Mr. F. Gray (Lib.) .. ia “a as a. EZ Atl 
Capt. Bourne (Con.) ~ ma 9,618 


It will be seen that the intervention of a Labour candidate 
very likely just gave Captain Bourne the seat. On the 
other hand, the Liberal and Labour polls together are 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| more important than direct sunshine. 


| and foresight for a new city to rise up before us. 


They are forcing the architect to take 
a larger ground plot for his building and then to make 
the towers and pinnacles above the cornice line gradually 


recede, Thus a new and most impressive form of archi- 


tecture is evolved, something, it seems, between the 
older American style and the modern German. Con- 


siderably more sunlight and air is allowed to get into 
the streets, 
* a a % 

In this context we notice that the National Institute 
of Medical Research at Hampstead has, according to 
the Times Medical Correspondent, discovered that the 
health-giving ultra-violet rays are derived, not as is 
sometimes supposed, so much from the sun direct as 
from the whole sky; thus, * sky-shine ” becomes even 
It is interesting 
to notice how the discoveries of modern science are 
reinforcing the necessity of the rebuilding and replanning 
It is not only the traffic congestion, 
with which Mr. Gordon Selfridge deals in our leading 


columns, but medical considerations which will soon 


;make it well worth while for us to replan London. 


Fortunately a great proportion of London buildings 
are already too small to earn a rent proportionate to 
the value of their sites and are being rebuilt in any 
It is only necessary to exercise intelligent control 


Then, 


ease. 


| if only the smoke pest is firmly dealt .with, life in our 


not so large as Mr. Frank Gray’s at the General Election, | 


while the Conservative candidate has slightly increased 
All three candidates were, it will be recalled, 
Mr. Lindsay for 


his poll. 

old Blues, Captain Bourne for rowing, 

association football, and Mr. Fry for almost everything. 
» x * * 

At Nottingham on Monday the Co-operative Congress 

carried, by 2,008 votes to 1,456, a resolution in favour of 


starting a Co-operative daily paper. An _ alternative 


great cities may be transformed. 

Mr. Selfridge’s article turns our thoughts, by a natural 
transition, to the traflic problem of New York. There 
was an interesting article not long ago on this subject 
London’s traffic problem is a joke compared 
The situation is immensely compli- 


in the Times. 


to that in New York. 


cated since vast numbers of people have to be transported 


over and under the sea and across rivers, between island 


proposal was that the Co-operative movement should give | 


all its support to the Daily Herald. Mr. W. R. Rae, of 
the Central Board, said that he regarded the Daily Herald 
is “the mouthpiece of the fighting side of the workers’ 
movement,’’ and he would help it so far as he possibly 
ould, but he felt that ‘‘ the mouthpiece of the construc- 
tive side must be a different paper,” and accordingly he 
thought that the Co-operators should have their own 
paper. The implied criticism of the Daily Herald as not a 
constructive paper was evidently felt to be deserved. The 
Co-operative Congress has in previous years carried a 
motion in favour of having its own newspaper, but this 
time we hope that something will really be done. The 
Co-operative movement is now a great force, and it would 
be all to the good that there should be a new daily news- 
paper which would be a wholesome competitor of the 





| sharing basis. 





and island, through bottle-necks of narrow streets as long 
vertically as they are horizontally. All this has to be 
done by two great traflic corporations, both of which 


are in the hands of the receivers. These corporations 


|are under the authority of a public body called the 


Transit Commission which has attempted to reconstruct 
them and to create a unified traffic authority on a prolit- 
But the municipality has other views 
and wishes to municipalize the whole transport system 
and fights the Transit Commission tooth and_ nail. 
The example of New York should, at any rate, shame 
London into more vigorous action. 
x as * x 
Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July Sth. 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 101; Thursday 
week, 100 ]f ; a year ago, 101%. 
3} per cent. Conversion Loan was on ‘Thursday, 78; 
Thursday week, 78; a year ago, 80}. 
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es 
Report must be put into action, the Ruhr occupation 


OF THE DAY. 


i 

FRANCE AND THE HOPE OF PEACE. 
NHE French Presidential crisis has ended, and ended 
constitutionally. 

the Chamber of Deputies, and of the Senate, M. Millerand 
has bowed. The tide has set far too strongly against 
the Bloc National for the President or anyone else to 
stem it. There have been many and anxious speculations 


TOPICS 


in the English Press as to whether the Constitution of 


the Third Republic has not been badly shaken by the 
An attack on the first magistrate by the legis- 
but 


crisis. 
lature scems a dangerous and unfortunate course ; 


Before the declared hostility of 





there is perhaps something to be gained as well as to be | 


lost for France out of her recent difliculties. If, as now 
seems certain, the Constitution itself emerges intact 
from the crisis it will have been defined and established 
rather than shaken. 

We may hope that once and for all the position of the 
French President will have been decided. For many 
years there has been a doubt whether he was to be a 
figurehead, essential but personally powerless, like a 
constitutional monarch, or whether, 


modern on 


the | 


American model, he was to perform the duties and enjoy | 


the privileges of the head of the Executive. M. Millerand 
at any rate in showing conclusively that the French 
Constitution did not make it a possible one. For he 
had at once to attempt to eat his cake and have it ; either 
the President is a figurehead above the party strife and 
immune from its ups and downs, or, alternatively, he has 
real power, but is, like everyone else in a democracy, 
subject to the national will, that is, to Parliament, and 
therefore to Party. But M. Millerand claimed both the 


ended, and a feeling of real security produced in Frane 
by some means or other. It is easy to talk of these 
preliminaries, but we are still very far from their realiza. 
tion. Both the French and German Governments will 
have to take their courage in both hands, and be prepared 
to withstand the fiercest criticism from their Nationalist 
parties before they can come together. The first indica. 
tion of the lines on which a settlement might be reached 
was given in the speech of Herr Stresemann, the German 
Foreign Minister, in the Reichstag on Friday, June 6th, 
As was apparent from the moment of the publication 
of the Experts’ Report, the real point at issue is: Who 
is to act first? It is agreed that the Germans cannot 
carry out the Report without the evacuation of the 
Ruhr, and also that France cannot and will not evacuate 
the Ruhr unless the Report is put into operation. Who. 
then, is to move first? In the present condition of 
suspicion and distrust between France and Germany 
the question is a very difficult one, but Herr Stresemany, 
in a passage in his speech which seems to have received 
considerably less attention than it merits, made a yery 
definite suggestion for the lines of procedure, We 


| quote from the Times correspondent :— 


“He suggested that if the necessary legislation were passed 
in Germany on July Ist, all the French regulations with regard to 
the Customs, frontiers, &c., should be withdrawn by July Mth 
The Experts, though they did not deal directly with the matter 


P . ! in their report, did by implication express their diss “oval o 
decided to attempt this latter course, and he sueceeded . veh in ee ae eee eee 


military interference with industrial affairs. It must be the aim 
of Germany to get a definite date put to the period of military 
occupation, because if the Report was to afford France a guarante: 
for certain deliveries, then everything must be avoided that injured 
Germany's productive capacity, under which he included @ con: 
tinuation of military occupation.” 


In other words, Herr Stresemann ~ wants the Ruhr 


' occupation to be ‘*made invisible” fourteen days after 


immunity of a dignified impotence and the prerogatives | 


of a democratie representative. He was obviously right 


when he demanded that the Presidency “ should be kept | 
protected from political fluctuations,” but the leaders of | 


the Left are obviously also right when they demand that 
the national will, as expressed by universal suffrage, shall 
prevail. Clearly the only way that these two things can 
be combined is for the President to confine himself to the 
duties of a constitutional monarch, that is, to summoning 
Ministries and accepting their resignations. 

Doubts are continually expressed of the stability of 
the coming Ministry of the Left. Its majority would 
probably be small, but not necessarily so small as some 
of the supporters of the Bloe National expect. The 
motion which voted down M. Millerand 
by a majority of no less than 115, but this included 
the 39 Communists who would certainly not support 
a Herriot Government. Even without their votes it 
would appear that a Government of the Left might 
have a majority of something like 75. What its 
policy is remains to be seen. Mr. MacDonald is still 
patiently waiting. Will he and the new France be able 


Vas 


carried | 


the passing by the Reichstag of the legislation necessary 
to give effect to the Experts’ Report and at the same tim 
wants a definite, and we suppose more distant, dat, 
to be fixed for the evacuation of the Ruhr by Freneh 
troops. 

We do not doubt that this is the least that Germany 
can demand. The Experts made it perfectly clear that 
Germany could not possibly carry out the terms of their 
Report unless her economic unity was restored to her. 
She cannot even begin to make payments, since they 
depend in the first year entirely on a foreign loan, until 
she has the assurance that her unity will be restored to 
her on a definite date. But will M. Herriot or whoever 
is in charge of French policy be able to accept such 
terms as these? It is hard for us in England to realize 
what an utter reversal of French policy this would mean, 
in fact though not in theory. What would M. Tirard, 


' the French chief of the Rhineland High Commission, ot 


to work in harmony together for the settlement of | 


the great international questions ? 


policy on reparations and security can be put into action, 
the way will be open for a wholly new European situation, 


If onee an agreed 


with Russia and Germany both included in a League of | 


Nations, modified and simplilied in the light of the 
gained in the last four vears. Under 
Europe might recover her pre-War 


experience it has 
these 
prosperity in tivo years. 

Are these the dazzling hopes which pass before Mr. 
MacPonald’s and M. Herriot’s eves? Is this an ideal 
towards which France would move? But 
before we can even enter such visions the Experts’ 


conditions 


consent to 


fen say 
cCailt 


| blockheaded 


General de Metz, his subordinate in the Palatinate, do 
if they received orders from the Quai D’Orsay to carry 
out such a policy of reconciliation ? For four years 
now these men, or others before them, have inflexibly 
carried out a policy which aimed at the complete 
absorption of the Rhineland by France. This has never 
been the policy of the French people, and probably not 
of the French Government, but it has been the policy 
of the men on the spot, and it is essentially this which 
has kept Europe in ferment since the War. The vital 
question is whether M. Herriot can really make an end 
of all this and start on a new basis of conciliation and 
Certain it is that Germany with her 
political and diplomatic stupidity, — her 
Nationalists, her hordes of embittered 
refugees from the Ruhr, will not make it easy for him. 
But with the solid support of every class and party in 
this country, and the active collaboration of Mr. Mac- 
Donald, he may succeed. 


co-operation. 
incorrigible 
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un: cS strike are Communists. Some of them 
+OR the third time since the beginning of the year | expressly say that they are not, but it is an undoubted 
| the public are the victims of a transport dispute. | fact that the professed Communists are very well pleased 
First there was the railway strike; then there was the | with what has happened and applaud it in all their 
amway strike supported by the omnibus drivers; | papers. When there is a disorderly unrest, a refusal 
ind now there is the strike on the Underground Railway. | to abide by any rules, it is almost impossible to label 
Apart from the se three strikes, the public in their comings | the movement with any accuracy. It is certain, how- 
od goings were affected by the dock strike. What | ever, that the Communists are urging the movement 
fr, Shaw, the Minister of Labour, did not in the least 'on; in that sense it is Communistic. On the other 
wem to recognize when he spoke in the House of Commons | hand, there are, of course, a considerable number of 
st week about the latest strike was that in a real sense | strikers, as happens in all strikes, who have no very 
js the gravest of them all—not the gravest as measured strong political principles, but adhere to whichever 
» the inconvenience it causes, but the gravest because | side frightens them less. They are terrified, not un- 
‘the extremely perverse and dangerous challenge it | naturally, at the cry of “ blackleg’ They may be 
sues to an established principle. It is a threat | terrified into withholding their labour one day, and 
1) Trade Unionism. And the worst of it is that this | they may be emboldened by the visibly growing strength 
threat is offered by men who call themselves Trade of the other party into returning to work on the next 
day. 


—— ; 
who spend their holidays within the fringe of outer 
THE PLOT AGAINST TRADE | London, 
UNIONISM it may or may not be true that the leaders of this 


Unionists. 
Mr. Shaw spoke with a certain indifference, either The strike was more successful at first than anybody 
sumed or real. He lightly pepe that the Govern- | had expected. The power at the Lots Road generating 
vent could not do a great deal to bring the strike to an | station was reduced by about 60 per cent. In vain the 

nd or to prevent the victimization of the public because | Executive of the National Union of Railwaymen appealed 

the railways were not yet national property. “* What | to the unauthorized strike leaders to hold their hand. 
in be done,” he seemed to ask sardonically, “in an | The unauthorized leaders replied that they were not 
bsurd country which wil! not put the control of the | rebelling, as had been said, but were in reality the most 
uilways in the hands of the Government, and yet | loyal members of their much respected Union. They 
mands that the Government should exercise control?” | were only gingering it up! In much the same way the 

(f course, if Mr. Shaw thinks that the nationalization pugnacious member of the village cricket eleven who 

{ private companies will stop strikes, he need not look had disputed every decision of the umpire announced 
ther for a discouraging answer than the countries | that he had done the umpire a very good service by 

where many more industries than here are in the hands | keeping him up to the mark and insisting on the immense 

{the State. Ile would have done much better and | importance of his services in the interests of the game. 


we preached a true social principle (which should not, It is a tragic madness that such things should happen. 

e would think, be foreign to a Socialist) if he had | By slow and painful degrees Trade Unionism has fought 

nsisted that the public means of transport is one of | its way upwards. From being originally an_ illegal 
he “essential services ” which the Government admit ! combination, it won legal recognition; it won the 
theyare bound to maintain. He was much tooairy,also, | recognition of the employers so that the vast majority 
ijout the sufferings of London. ‘“‘ Why cail attention,” | of them now find collective bargaining with the Execu- 
he exelaimed in effect, “ to these wretched Communists | tives of the Unions an advantage rather than an 
who are said to have organized the strike, but probably | impediment and an impertinence; and it won recog- 
lid not! We shall only puff them out with pride | nition from the public, who see that Trade Unionism 
ind courage if we take any notice of them. It is only | on the whole has made for the efficiency and the self- 
cause this thing has happened in London that such | respect of the manual workers as well as for immensely 
1 fuss is being made. If it had happened in some city | improved conditions, The permanence of Trade Union- 
n the North we should have heard little about it.” | ism as an institution, however, must obviously depend 
This was very poor stuff, whether it was intended | upon the loyalty with which the members of the Unions 
‘eriously or as a joke. Even if London traffic, being stand by the bargains made in their name by their 
Executives. The members have the power to vote 

their leaders into office and out of office. They have 
no excuse of any sort or kind for setting up an Executive 


the traflie of the capital and of the clearing-house of 
the nation, were not much more important than that 
fany other city—which it certainly is—it would still 
be notorious that by far the greatest number of uncon- | to make bargains, ratifying those bargains in a general 
' ballot, and then throwing the bargains over without 


stitutional, unofficial, or subversive plots are hatched 
in London. London is not only much the most im- notice. 

portant but much the most promising field for such If this policy, or rather no-policy, is to continue, 
‘periments. In fine, Mr. Shaw quite failed to appre- | Trade Unionism will crash, It is satisfactory that 
iate the significance of the contest. Here are two or| the Executive of the National Union of Railwaymen 
three hundred men in the electrical power stations who | has called the strike a “ colossal blunder,” but it will 
are discontented with their treatment—quite reasonably, | not have done enough until it has made it much clearer 
let us suppose—and who form a small committee and | still that Trade Unionism, which democratically ascer- 
proclaim a strike without reference to the executive of | tains and then gives effect to the wishes of the majority, 
the Union to which they belong. This is Direct Action, | does not mean to be sand-bagged by any minority. 
Which is an outrage on constitutionalism, whether | This is a very simple issue, easy to see and easy to state, 
political or industrial, in any democratic State. The | and we hope that no sound Trade Unionist leader will 
— itively small number of aggrieved men are joined | be afraid to express his opinion. We are not fancying 
by about seven thousand uniformed men working the | dangers which do not exist. This strike, following 
underground trains “in sympathy.” The whole thing | rapidly upon the unauthorized strikes at Southampton 
comes upon the public with a shock. No notice has | and Wembley, shows that real attempts are being made 
been given, The chief sufferers are the poorest people! to upset Trade Unionism from within, 
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LONDON TRAFFIC. 
By GorpoNn SELFRIDGE. 


| Lasoo’ every man thinks he can do three things, 
namely, run a newspaper, build a fire and guide 
the Government wisely ; and to this perhaps now must 
be added the further accomplishment of managing 
intelligently the traffic of Central London. 

As far as I am concerned, with only the casual study 
which the man in the street gives, I should suggest— 
if I were asked to perform this difficult task—that first 
I should obtain a very careful survey of all conditions 
which cause at certain points a block and its irritating 
delays. Certain streets or corners are extremely busy 
at times and very slack at others. For example, the 
Mansion House during several hours of the day is one 
of the busiest points in London, while in the evening 
it is comparatively quiet—while Piccadilly Circus and 
Shaftesbury Avenue are almost impossible to pass 
through with any speed during the hours associated 
with the opening of theatres, &c. 

A careful survey, however, would make one intelligent 
on all these points. It would then seem wise to forbid 
during those certain extremely busy hours in those 
particular locations any horse vehicles, steam lorries, 
tractors or very heavy, large and slow-moving vehicles, 
and to forbid in that same district during those busy 
hours any taxi-driver frem canvassing fares by parading 
near the kerb, &c. He would be required to use near-by 
cab ranks and would also be permitted only to accept 
fares from such ranks. This need apply only to those 
special hours when those immediate districts are over- 
crowded. 

It would also seem wise to forbid in those districts 
and at those hours any private or public vehicle to 
park on the roadside. Time would be allowed to drop 
or pick up passengers, but not to wait longer than was 
absolutely necessary for such purpose. Such vehicles, 
if required to wait, could also use the nearest ranks. 

It further seems almost necessary to scrutinize the 
vehicles which shall be permitted to occupy the streets. 
Heretofore it has seemed to the public that the street 
is for the public’s use, and no limitation was thought 
of or expected ; but there are only so many square feet 
of surface in the roads of Central London, and there are 
so many square feet covered each moment by vehicles. 
Every unnecessary vehicle, therefore, subtracts from the 
available space and leaves less room for the others. The 
indiscriminate licensing of omnibuses, which by the 
terms of the licence are permitted to go hither and 
thither always seeking the busiest points, seems to be 
unfortunate and should certainly be subject to super- 
vision—a power which I believe to-day does not exist. 
With the absence of unnecessary omnibuses I should 
think that the number of regularly licensed omnibuses 
could be very greatly reduced, thus relieving the streets 
and giving greater speed to the present “buses and being 
certainly a step in the right direction. 

There are in Central London, of course, many very 
narrow streets leading to and from busy centres, and 
they are therefore crowded with traffic. These streets 
could be scheduled and in many cases made one-way 
streets only. The one-way road is in a gencral way an 
inconvenience, but if by adopting parallel narrow roads, 
making one one way and the other the other, this frightful 
traffic delay could be partially obviated, it would be 
worth the cost and inconvenience for the advantage 
gained, 


Most tram lines do not enter the centre of London, 
but are stopped at outlying points, 


It would certainly 





seem as if the building of trams had ceased to be o 
enterprise which could attract even County Councils 
Those that are already built probably must be as 
but it is difficult to see their further development inter. 
esting anyone. In other cities, especially in America 
the tram lines when brought into the busiest portions 
of the city are highly objectionable. 

Then, if one could do as he chose with the object 
only of producing the easiest and least delayed traffic 
of course the question of further bridges across the river 
would have immediate attention. I should like to 
see the two sides of the river so united that one would 
hardly know the difference between one side and the 
other. If the river were floored over, this conditioy 
would very quickly exist; but the nearest thing to 
flooring it over would be frequent bridges. It is try 
that some of the new bridges are not used as much as 
it was anticipated they would be, but it is also true that 
drivers often follow the line which they have always 
used without stopping to think whether it is wise or not, 
These regulations could correct this, and if the rive 
were very frequently bridged traflic could be required 
to take the nearest bridge to get to its desired 
destination. 

One serious cause of delay in London is the repairs 
of the streets, and the authorities often act in a manner 
to please themselves only and without much thought 
of the public. Whatever streets are to be repaired in 
Central London should be pushed with the utmost 
energy, working three shifts if necessary, and completed 
in the shortest possible time. Furthermore, any work 
required to be done by the Post Office or other publi 
bodies under the streets should be ready to be begua 
the moment the opportunity has made it possible and 
completed in the least number of hours. In my judgment 
work of this kind, which so seriously interferes with 
the public’s comfort, should utilize every kind of labour 
saving and time-saving machinery which has _beea 
proved practicable. 

Now, these few, or any other, suggestions could only 
be used as the beginning of the correction of the trouble. 
It is not difficult to theorize, but the practical working 
out of the scheme and the discovering of errors in thy 
theory, and how this or that should be better done, is 
a matter of daily, or hourly, watchfulness. In business 
we work out a plan of action, using our best judgment 
in the formation of that plan. We put it into practic 
and often discover before long that certain clements 
or portions of the plan are wrong and must be altere¢ 
Just so, all plans for correcting the traffic of London 
should be elastic, to be perhaps accepted and acted on 
until something better appears or until proved faulty 
and inoperative. 

In the above suggestions I recognize that nothing 
new, original or unique has been offered. It may be 
that plenty of heretofore unthought of solutions lie 
below the surface, which if one digs hard enough for and 
allows his imagination sufficient play can be discovered 
The searching for a better or best way to correct this 
difficulty should be a delightful undertaking, and, like 
all other problems which await solving, should intrigu 
the man as much as the hunting of the slipper enter 
tained the child. 

Nothing in this world is being as well done as it can 
be done, and no plan that one may create, even if very 
much more experienced on the subject than a laymal 
like myself, can be certain of complete success until 
it is tried. There is one thing very sure, however, that 
unless we are all to waste a great deal of precious time 
in the future, certain steps must be taken to obviate 
the present very great delays in street trailic. 
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CONFUSION IN POLITICS. 

[From A Po.iticaL CorRESPONDENT.] 
YONFUSION still reigns in politics, and it is amusing 
to watch the frantic efforts of political writers 
in the Press to “clear up” the situation. They turn 
almost daily somersaults in their endeavours to unravel 
the problem of the present House of Commons, not only 
for the benefit of their readers, but also for their own 
sakes. How useless it all is! For the fact remains 
that our politics are still in the chaos to which they were 
reduced by the War—they have hardly begun to re-form 
themselves. For my own part 
more years must elapse—punctuated by frequent General 
Elections before we evolve a more or less permanent 

political system suited to our post-War needs. 

The uncertainty of the situation and the fluid state of 
the parties, coupled with the knowledge that another 
election will merely accentuate the present deadlock, 
impart a curious air of unreality to the House of Commons, 
which was most noticeable during the recent “ critical ” 
debate on unemployment. The Liberals held two 
urgent meetings to decide on a course of action, but 
as nothing they could do would fundamentally alter 
the state of affairs, and since by precipitating an election 
they would merely hasten their own demise, it was 
difficult to take more than a superficial interest in the 
proceedings. 

In the meantime what is the position so far as it can 


be described ? So much publicity has recently been 


given to the so-called “splits” in the Conservative 
and Liberal Parties that attention has been drawn 


from the very real and far more important divisions in 


the Labour ranks. The Conservatives are all right. 


I think that several | 
| Campbell Stephen, once a Minister of the Church and 








the highest standards of personal morality. 


And the Liberals, if one excludes Mr. Lloyd George | 


and half-a-dozen of his supporters who belong to no 
party, seem likely to meet their doom united to the end! 
But the Labour Party—vaguely and rather apprehen- 
sively referred to in the Press as “‘ The Socialists ”’—is 
in a parlous state of disruption. Every Government 
is, in a sense, a coalition, and there is a good deal to be 
said for coalitions and the compromises they involve. 

But there are limits. If a Government is to function 
as such with any degree of effectiveness, surely it is 
that its members should be united in the 
pursuit of at least one main and fundamental objective. 
It is impossible to believe that the present cabinet is 
united in the pursuit of anything, except perhaps wireless 
telegraphy, which seems to be its main topic of discussion, 
For it is indeed a wonderful conglomeration of Tories, 
doctrinaire Radicals, Fabian theorists, jingoes of the 
Kipling school, pacifists, and revolutionary Socialists. 
Few would doubt the sincerity of individual cabinet 
ministers ; but that the Government is merely a “ stop- 
gap”? Ministry admits of no doubt either. Its diverse 
elements cannot, in the nature of things, continue long 


necessary 


in association. 

Behind the Treasury bench the Labour Members rise 
in serried ranks—aldermen, councillors, schoolmasters, 
labourers, and determined Trade Unionists, with a 
sprinkling of “* intellectuals ’—presenting a spectacle no 
less astonishing in diversity and contrast than the Cabinet 
itself. The observer must have noticed 


most casual 


successive waves of restlessness passing over the Labour | 


benches of late. Investigation reveals the fact that 
nearly all these waves emanate from the farthest bench 
of all, from the shades of which the ‘* Clyde men ” frown 
gloomily on the scene. These men, not all front Clyde- 
bank, comprise by far the most important single group 
in the Socialist movement, by reason of their tremendous 
Vitality and genuine intellectual attainments, and I 





should like, therefore, to direct attention to them for a 
moment, for they provide an absorbing study for the 
psychologist, and may provide something more tangible 
and even more absorbing for others as well as psychologists 
in the near future. It is a great mistake to treat them, 
as they have occasionally been treated in the Press and 
elsewhere, with contempt. 

I have not the space to deal with them individually, 
but the most important of them are Mr. Wheatley, who 
represents them in the Cabinet, and who is neither more 
nor less extreme than the rest ; Mr. Shinwell, the Minister 
of Mines, who is of Jewish extraction, and sits for 
Linlithgow; Mr. Maclean, the Scots Whip; Mr. 


now a barrister; Mr. Maxton, the most dramatic figure 
in the House and perhaps the bitterest of them all ; 
Mr. Weir ; and that famous duo, Messrs. David Kirkwood 
and George Buchanan—the former at one time one of 
Messrs. Beardmore’s best workmen and the next moment 
a deportee, the latter by contrast to Mr. Maxton one 
of the sunniest and most attractive figures in the House. 
In many respects so different from each other, they have 
certain traits in common, which dominate both their 
private and political lives. Deeply religious in the 
rigid Scottish sense, they set for themselves, and maintain, 
They would 
willingly hurt no man, but they rebel—and who can say 


| they are not justified in rebelling ?—against the appalling 


conditions under which their constituents are forced 
to eke out a wretched existence. 

They are impatient of theories and words and demand 
action—if necessary foree, for they realize too fully 
that nothing is being done to help “their people.” It 
is this that makes them savage and may drive them to 
advocate violent revolution, for they regard their mem- 
bership of the House of Commons as a sacred trust 
imposed upon them by their suffering fellow-men to 
obtain assistance. They are not much interested in 
world politics, and are passionately national in outlook, 


| indeed, patriotic is too mild a word to apply to their 


feelings for Scotland—a fact not generally realized. 
Last, but by no means least, they are wildly sentimental, 
with a sentimentality the extent of which cannot be 
dimly imagined by anyone who has not heard Mr. Kirk- 
wood, for instance, deliver an election speech. 

Add to such characteristics each man’s own idiosyn- 
crasies and it will be scen that the Scots Labour Membcr 
is a somewhat complicated person! Like all hot-blooded 
sentimentalists he is susceptible and responsive to any 
gesture of sympathy if sincerely made. Many English 
Members regard the “ Clyde men” as rather dangerous 
bores, and they, in their turn, have a deep contempt 
for some of their colleagues from the South and especially 
for the Radical theorists. There is a certain subtle 
originality about the Scottish point of view and about 
the Scottish sense of humour which can, perhaps, be 
appreciated only by those born and bred north of the 
Tweed. And if there is disagreement on many points, 
there is also a great deal of sympathy and understanding 
between the Scots Labour Members and men like 
Captain Elliot. There was no doubt about Mr. Buchanan's 
sincerity when he was pleading for Scottish Home 
Rule ! 

I have dealt at length with the Clyde group because 


| Tam convineed that when the split in the Labour ranks 


comes, it will come from them. At the moment they 
retain a deep admiration for the Prime Minister—a 
fellow-Scotsman enthroned by themselves. But for 
how long? Mr. MacDonald, more remote than ever, 
remains immersed in world problems, consumed with 
a laudable ambition to bring peace to a distracted Europe. 
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But in the House of Commons the talk goes on while 
the unemployed tramp the streets and the houses do 
not get built. It is this that will precipitate the crash. 
It is interesting to note that the “‘ Clyde men” have 
more in common with certain members of the Unionist 
Party than with many members of their own. The 
parties of the future are not yet aligned, but whether 
we revert to the two-party system or whether we abandon 
ourselves to a system of groups, present disintegrations 
and tendencies make it quite certain that the future 
lies in the hands of the progressive Unionists if they 
will go forward with sincerity and courage. This is a 
comfortable reflection for those who believe that the 
great period in the history of the British Empire lies 
not behind but ahead. 


A VILLAGE CHURCH LONG AGO. 


NE of my earliest recollections is of jumping for joy | 


on being told I might go to church, from which 
you might conclude I died young—an infant prodigy. 
This would be far from the truth. The joy was caused 
both by the alluring excitement of the Unknown and the 
natural pride in sharing in anything so exclusively the 
property of elders and betters as “ going to church.” 





| 





It was grandpapa, I dimly remember, who came into the | 


nursery at the old Hall, where we were on a visit with 
our parents, and said the gracious words, “ Little Laura 
may come to church with us.’ Hence the jumps! 
Indeed, in those early days jumping was always the 
expression of feelings too deep and joyous for words. 
It is perhaps fortunate for the stability of modern 
buildings that this habit leaves one in later life. In 
more primitive days, maybe, everyone did it, old and 
young alike, with safety in primeval caves. 

It was Farthorpe Church where on many Sundays 
to come it was my doom to attend morning and afternoon 
services with my brothers and sisters for years. 
did we attend? At 
those maturer years the prospect of a service in Far- 
thorpe Church produced a sinking rather than a jumping 
sensation. Ilow long, how very long, was the time 
spent in the square gallery pew that was ours! This 
pew was reached by its own staircase and was divided 


into first and second class. In the latter sat our 
governess, our brothers, and any who could escape 
from the first class. Here, our grandfather, the old 


' set foot in it again.” 


. . oo — 
The exceptions to this rule were the two large, odd. 


shaped pews immediately below the pulpit and the 
reading-desk. These, which we called “the museums” 
were given respectively to the old men and women of 
the parish, probably with a kind consideration fo, 
their deafness. No more devout persons could have 
been found—sufflicient to save many a Sodom and 
Gomorrah, had they been inhabitants thereof insteaq 
of the village of Farthorpe. 

The old men I cou'd survey best from my corner: 
they generally remained seated all through the service, 
their gnarled hands clasping heavy walking-sticks, and 
their brown, deeply-lined faces and dim eyes upturned, 
They followed, and as it were punctuated, the service 
with groans of approval (or was it repentance ?) and 
often broke audibly into the sermon with “ Hear! 
hear!” or “ Praise the Lord.” The women kept silence, 
sitting with folded hands under their fringed shawls, 
coal-scuttle bonnets on their heads, and faces of the 
russet apple type looking out. They were tiny, bent 
old bodies, but they must have retained some of the 
fire of youth, for I remember that when the rector, the 
old squire’s son, replaced the worn flagstones in the 
church porch with modern encaustic tiles the verdict 
of these old dames was, “ If Mr. Arthur had put them 
Popish tiles inside the church we couldn’t ever haye 
Clearly there is some hidden 
evangelical virtue in a strip of worn coconut matting 
wandering up the aisle over the grey, sunken tomb- 
stones of those who worshipped there before. 

In the gallery opposite our pew were many objects 
of interest. Here sat long rows of school children, 
though without the pomp and circumstance of blue 
curtains. The girls occupied the west demure 
maidens, each little face framed in a white straw cottage 


end 


| bonnet, tied with Hay tartan ribbons, a relic of my 


f 3 
| dominated that end of the church. 


squire, presided in state, loudly and zealously leading | 

. = 3 al 
the hymns and responses without much regard to the | 
| schoolboys in the gallery opposite proved more interesting 


rest of the congregation, taking a well-earned, sometimes 
audible repose during his son’s sermons, but, rain or 
shine, never missing a service. 
(third class, we called it) was given to the menservants. 

These three pews formed one side of the gallery. 
They were all square, and divided by blue curtains, of 
flowered damask for the first class, of plain moreen for 
those of lesser degree. The seats ran round the pews, 
a great collection of sickly, depressed-looking hassocks 
occupying the centre, each seat fringed with mottled, 
yellow Bibles and Prayer-books, published 
S P.C.K., whose monogram device on the cover was one 
of the unsolved mysteries of my childhood. 

The blue damask curtains were drawn back on what 
mght be called the audience side, and from my corner 
I beheld an interesting vista of familiar faces disguised 
in strange Sunday bonnets (and in those days bonnets 
were bonnets, with their strings tied firmly under chins, 
double or single, as the case might be). Precedence was 
the among the congregation, and all 
were seated decently and in order, according to worldly, 
if not moral, worth, 


dominant note 


by the | 


| 
The pew beyond ours | 


| sympathy by the little ladies opposite. 


_ 


| beautiful Scotch grandmother, who died young in the 
But | 
all events, we were there. In) 


thirties, and who herself chose those bonnets. They were 
worn with warm dark cloaks in the winter, which were 
replaced by cloaks of brown holland in the summertime. 
All these had been her gifts and they were continued 
by my grandfather to the end. 

A huge painting of the Royal arms and monogram, 
“ G. R.,” set forth on a shield, balanced proudly between 
a terrific specimen of the uncommon unicorn and a 
eolossal Jion, wearing his crown with an urbane smile, 
Above it appeared 
rows of those meek, childish faces, and a vigilant school- 
ma’am shook her side-curls in a coign of vantage. The 
to the roving eye. In the morning their behaviour was 
fairly correct, for a stern schoolmaster seated in one 
corner could in one instant, Jove-like, by a frown alone, 
compel order. From the services in 
mysterious way he obtained a dispensation. It was 
darkly rumoured that he attended chapel. Be that as it 
may, he was not in church, and his place was taken by a 
huge, spider-like man, an ex-soldier, with a dark, evil- 
looking face. The boys perhaps resented his authority, 
for they showed their impish side, and many varied 
tricks were played on Sunday afternoons and watched with 
These demon boys 
rolled pennies, played marbles, chewed Prayer-books and 
indulged in sucking sweets audibly. They had also 4 
disconcerting habit of crawling along the floor to bob up 
near some trusted pal, and when, by their deep, stertorous 
whispers, this iniquity was observed, the Spider Man would 
stalk the culprits from the rear, sliding silently, like an 
Indian brave, along the back benches. We breathlessly 


afternoon some 


watched him when, rising up, with a quick movement ol 
his long arms and huge hands, he would bang the two 
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guilty heads violently together. Poor, naughty, little 
lads ! 

At Christmas, thick wreaths of holly and ivy clung 
everywhere, and straight sprigs of holly were stuck in 
round holes along the edge of cach pew. It was interest- 
ing to watch these decorations attaching themselves 
perversely to the bonnets of the devout in the pews in 
This happened fairly often. Each pew suffered 
in turn. Only we, on our Olympian heights, were free 
from this annoyance. The scheme of decoration favoured 
by the schoolmaster, and carried out by him on a lavish 
scale, consisted of large texts of Gothic gilt lettering, 
appliqués on emerald green and bright pink paper scrolls. 

It shames one to think how welcome was any trivial 
incident in church. A fainting or hurried exit, a bat 
flying round, a wasp, a bumble bee—all these were blessed 
diversions. Surely the sun never shone so brightly, nor 
the sky appeared so blue as when seen through the leaded 
panes of the church windows, against which on summer 
Sundays tortoiseshell butterflies beat their wings in vain 
attempt to escape, typifying the feelings of the little 
prisoners constrained to silence and decorum behind the 
blue curtains. 

In those days the services were very long. The hymns 
were always a joy, but for the rest we seemed to go right 
through the Prayer-book, save for the marriage and 
burial services. Churchings and christenings were often 
added, and this both morning and afternoon. Sermons 
from “firstly, my brethren,” to “lastly,” and then 
(superfluously) ‘* in were very solid fare. 
“And now” was indeed a glad sound when one started 
back to life and liberty. Then the organ wheezed forth 
the march from Scipio, or some such joyous melody, 
heralding our freedom. 


front. 


conclusion ” 


ENvot. 


Galleries, square pews, moreen curtains, cottage 
bonnets, and Spider Man are all now swept away. 
The church “ restored”? is now as other churches. 


The family living is sold; the old order exists only in 
the memory of those no longer young. What survives be- 
sides ? Perhaps some lessons of patience and self-control 
learnt during those long services and, on a higher plane, 
the incense that rose from the prayers of those humble 
souls who worshipped in the quaint old village church. 
Laura Hore, 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 
cveaceailbesilaiad 
By Evetyn WreENcH. 

A VERY interesting event this month will be the 
4 celebration at Belleville, Ontario, of the 140th anni- 


invited. Such a gathering would be a unique demonstra- 
tion to the world that the people of the North-American 
continent had decided to let bygones be bygones, and 
were determined to live in the closest friendship with 
one another, 

* * * * 


The Ladies’ Home Journal records the interesting 
story of the fight which young Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
only twenty-six years old, is carrying on against “ yellow ” 
and salacious journalism. Ever since he left Yale 
University Mr. Vanderbilt believed that the most urgent 
need of the present age was a clean Press. In the past 
six months Mr. Vanderbilt has put his ideals into operation, 
and, what is more, he has demonstrated that they are 
commercially sound. He has launched two clean news- 
papers in California, the Los Angeles Illustrated News 
and the San Francisco Illustrated Herald, and both 
have “flowered into popularity almost overnight.” 
The circulation of the former is nearly 200,000, and the 
latter 150,000. Remarkable to state the circulation is 
steadily growing, now that the newspaper-reading public 
has realized that these two journals are not fv'l of 
“ exaggerated crime news and nauseating details of sex 








versary of the settlement of Upper Canada. Everyone 
familiar with Canadian history will reeall what an 
important part was played in the settlement of the 
Dominion by the large influx of what are termed “ United 
Empire Loyalists ” at the conclusion of the American 
Revolutionary War. Between 1782 and 1784 upwards of 





five thousand of these Americans entered the Province 
of Ontario. To the the United Empire | 
Loyalists make an appeal similar to that of the Pilgrim | 
Fathers in the United States. Many of Canada’s leading 
statesmen have been of United Empire Loyalist stock, 
and they have consistently worked for the preservation 
of the ties which unite Great Britain and British North 
America. This month’s celebration has been organized 
by the United Empire Loyalists’ Association, and it is 
to be hoped that deputations of the American Sons of 


Canadians 





of the following? 
communicate with me, care of this journal. 
of the following are still missing in the State House of 


William Bradford ; 


Charter : 


of the Province of Massachusetts Bay : 


Shute ; 


children’s day at 


scandals.” This is how Mr. Vanderbilt describes his 
objective :— 
“T am making only a beginning here. Within a year I will 


start my third paper, possibly in Detroit. In the near future | 
will have five papers. My complete plan, for which I am allowing 
myself twenty or thirty years, is to have a chain of non-salacious 
journals throughout the United States. I hope to establish a 
clean newspaper in every town in which vileness and sensationalism 
now play too great a part in the local Press.” 


* * * * 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
State of Massachusetts has asked the English-Speaking 
Union to assist the Massachusetts 
in securing for the State House of Boston as complete 


Commonwealth of 


a series as possible of portraits of the early Governors 
of pre-revolutionary times and of Miles Standish. It 
is thought that search in England may reveal the where- 
abouts of authentic portraits of the individuals in 
question, which could be copied. 

* * * * 

Can any readers of the Spectator help the English- 
Speaking Union to trace authenticated portraits of any 
If so, perhaps they would very kindly 
Pictures 


Boston :— 


1620, John Carver; 1621, 
1634, Thomas Prince ; 1680, Thomas Hinckley. 
Il. Governors of Massachusetts Bay Colony under the First 
1629, Matthew Cradock; 1634-51, Thomas Dudley ; 
1635-36, John Haynes ; 1641-72, Richard Bellingham. 

LI. Appointed by the King and Second Charter. Governors 
1692-94, Sir William Phips ; 
1716-22, Samuel 


I. Governors of Plymouth Colony : 


William ‘Tailer; Elizeus 
1749-57, Spencer Phips. 

IV. Also Miles Standish, although he was never actually Governor. 
This portrait is said to be “* sorely needed ”’ if an authentic portrait 


1715-16, Burgess ; 


can be found. 


* * * a 


I have received the following letter from a friend at 


Nairobi, Kenya Colony :— 


‘I do hope it may be found possible by the Directorate of the 


Wembley Exhibition to set aside one day a month on which the 
Exhibition will be closed to the public and thrown open exclusively 
to the children of England and, in particular, the slum children. 


I do not think I am exaggerating when I say that never before has 


such a display of the life and work in all the Colonies been assembled 
at one place. } 
of the problems cf unemployment in England and the scarcity of 
the population (white) overseas, the opportunity of interesting the 
younger 
compared with the drabness and squalor in England (in so many 
cases) is too golden to be lost. 


When believed to be the solution 


emigration 1S 


generation in the Colonies, the life and work overseas as 


I feel sure that with a little advertising the idea of a monthly 
Wembley would find national support, and it 


might be found possible to provide the poorer visitors at least with 
free luncheon and afternoon tea.” 
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I question whether my correspondent’s idea of a chil- 
dren’s day is practicable, but surely it should be possible 
to organize excursion parties for London’s poorest children 
to the Exhibition from time to time. I am sure that 
many existing societies such as the Salvation Army, 
the Church Army, the Overseas League and others would 
be only too glad to undertake the work entailed. If any 
readers of these notes would care to provide a day’s 
holiday at the Exhibition for some of the poor children 
of our big cities I shall be very pleased to see that their 
donations are suitably expended. 

* * * * 

In these notes some weeks since I suggested the 
holding of a conference of Members of Parliament this 
summer from all parts of the British Empire. My 
friend, Sir Howard D’Egvilie, the secretary of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association, who during the past dozen 
years has performed so much useful work in making 
welcome the Parliamentary representatives of the 
Dominion Parliaments and introducing them to British 
M.P.’s, sends me the interesting annual report of the 
Association. I notice that it is hoped to make arrange- 
ments for the visit of a delegation representing all parties 
in each of the Parliaments of the British Commonwealth 
next month, when, to borrow the words of the report, 
* excellent opportunities would be afforded for informal 
conferences with home members of the Association, when 
various questions of common interest to the British 
Commonwealth of Nations would be considered and a 
valuable exchange of views take place.” 

* * * * 

General Hertzog, South African Nationalist leader, 
in the course of his election campaign addressed a 
gathering of coloured voters at Stellenbosch, near Cape 
Town, the other day. 
a spade a spade, for he informed his coloured hearers 
that the coloured men and natives of South Africa 
must not aim at social equality with the Europeans, 
but that they should realize their place as a component 
part of the South African people and be happy within 
the confines of that position. What his coloured audience 
thought of his remarks is not recorded. 


ART. 


— gf 


THE BRANGWYN EXHIBITION, 


Turre is a seeming ease in the execution of Mr. Brangwyn’s 
work which is deceptive—deceptive in so far as it incapacitates 
us from appreciating to the full the vast amount of know- 
ledge and hard work that underlie the attainment of his 
mellifiuous executive facility. It is only on closer examina- 
tion of his work that we begin to see how many factors have 
contributed to his development, how well he has absorbed, 
digested and moulded these influences to his desire. Before 
his work, with a joy awaked by the desire for analysis, we 
exclaim: “Ah! Rubens! No! More of Tiepolo perhaps ? 
Iranz Hals, too—and Tintoretto, G‘orgione, Titian, Whistler 
and the East! And .. .” But it is of no use—the influ- 
ences in Brangwyn are too many to be enumerated. The 
most we can do is to eliminate certain traditional trends 
which have played little or no part in his artistic growth. 
With some degree of certainty we can say that his work shows 
practically no trace of having been influenced by the Italian 
Primitives and that its decorative qualities lack the logical 
flatness of the Egyptian wall paintings. After further 
elimination we might say in general that Brangwyn’s art 
embraces the culmination of the Whistlerian tendency, the 
climax of the later Venetian indication and the coalescence of 
both traditions. The resultant combination of the aim of 
the Venetians—a vigorous suggestion of surging movement— 
with the placid decorative spacing which was the Whistlerian 
nterpretation of Eastern art, has proved to be little more 


He certainly believes in calling | 


<—asscm——— 
————al 


than a vehement and impressive enough gesture in the theatre 


of art. It has gained our applause and there its 
significance has_ ended. Yet Brangwyn remains a 
dominant figure in British art. His work gives us 9 


standard upon which we can base our valuation of Others 
who merely fumble where he has mastered. Academie ol 
as it is construed to-day, reaches its high-water mark in him, 
Other living artists who are drawn towards either the one - 
the other phase of his art may as well throw up the sponge 
What other British painter can express vigorous naturalistic 
movement as he expresses it? How many others can hope 
to arrive at the exuberance of his handling of brushfuls of 
colour? Where is there to-day a mural decorator who can 
fill a space or construct a composition so unfailingly as he ? 
One would have thought that the stakes planted by Brangwyn 
in the many technical grounds he has explored would have 
provided a barricade strong enough to keep out marauders, 
But lo! we find others still scraping and scratching with 
puerile futility at one or other of the many claims where he 
has firmly dug himself in. 

To every medium, whether water-colour etching or oil. 
colour, he brings the same unerring felicity for accomplish- 
ment. He might be termed the *“* Rodin of the brush.” But 
he is not a great artist—nor was Rodin. It would be truer to 
say that Frank Brangwyn is a phase in British art, for it 
required more than the exploitation of certain combinations 
from the past to make him worthy of this distinction. Vision ; 
this is what he lacks. His painting, of no great significance to art, 
should, nevertheless, prove to be of vital importance to every 
artist. Subjectively, it is stimulating, instructive and what 
is even of more value, perhaps, provocative. The public, too, 
should gain inestimable benefit from this collection of his 
works at 184 Queen’s Gate, for, did we but realize it, he has 
made it possible for us to accept only artists of vision. By his 
supreme ascendancy in the realm of applied technique he has 
taught us that the picture, nobly conceived and _ painfully 
brought to light, will always remain more vital than the mere 
irresolute sally in manipulation. By that same mastery he 
has shown us the technical worthlessness of many of the 
pictures in our academic exhibitions. There are no permanent 
values in his work ; his art is an art of the immediate ; its 
function is stimulatingly destructive. W. McCance. 


THE THEATRE. 
—f——— 
NOTHING FAILS LIKE SUCCESS. 

Mr. BENNETT writes with the air of a successful business 
man throwing off works of genius in his odd moments. But 
lest I should be unfair to Mr. Bennett Jet me examine his 
defence of London Life, which he has written in collaboration 
with Mr. Knoblock. ‘* Drury Lane,” he says, ‘* must have 
breadth, and since breadth can only be achieved by the 
medium of big, and therefore simple, situations, a play for 
Drury Lane must have for its climaxes big and simple 
situations.” No one would quarrel with bigness and few 
with simplicity. Indeed it would be true to say that all 
great tragic situations are both big and simple, but bigness 
does not necessarily refer to the size of the stage or the 
number of persons employed, nor simplicity to absence of 
idea and vision. Let me examine one or two of these big 
and simple situations. There is, for example, a long triangular 
family brawl on the Terrace of the House of Commons during 
a critical division. ‘There is an attempt at blackmail by a 
potential Secretary of State at the expense of the actual 
holder of that office in a room alleged to have been copied 
from one in Downing Street. There is a midnight revel in the 
great gardens of a Jewish financier, at which the Jew and the 
Secretary of State engage in fisticuffs, only to be interrupted 
by the arrival of the Prime Minister, who chooses this 
obviously suitable time and place to dismiss his guiltless 
Secretary of State on the ground that he has committed the 
crime of being found out (a cynical utterance quite properly 
resented—not for the first time—by the gallery). Big and 
simple! With Mr. Henry Ainley hot from the Golden 


Journey to Samarcand using his beautiful voice to echo all 
the platitudes that hang heavy round Drury Lane, with 
Miss Lilian Braithwaite cast for the heroine of A Royal 





Divorce. and scenery off the back of a chocolate box—— 
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But I am losing my temper, and I made a double vow not 
to lose my temper over Mr. Bennett or my head over 
pirandello, the author of Henry IV., played by the A.D.C. 
st Cambridge. And yet how difficult the latter feat is, 
pecattse by every canon of success the Italian should have 
jiled, and by every other he succeeds. His play is produced 
inatiny theatre at Cambridge by amateur players, who have 
designed their own scenery. The tale is wild to the point 
of being almost confusing. A young Italian, who plays 
the part of Henry IV. at a pageant, has fallen off his horse. 
le is uninjured physically, but rises, mad, in the belief that 
ye actually is that Henry IV. of Germany who quarrelled 
with Pope Gregory VII. He has been placed by his relatives 
ina country house furnished in the eleventh-century style, 
and there lives with him his Court of four Seeret Councillors 
1s though he were indeed ithe monarch. The play itself is 
concerned with a visit paid (some twenty years after the 
accident) to the madman by the lady he had loved accom- 
panied by her daughter, her lover and a doctor. It is hoped 
that the madman may be restored to sanity, and the action 
of the play consists in the attempt made by these persons 
hy means of a trick to restore ‘“‘ Henry IV.” to his wits. 
‘Could more unpromising material be conceived? And yet 
Pirandello contrives with an odd brilliant symbolism to make 
his madman almost universal as Hamlet. As the play 
proceeds there begins to dawn in the half incredulous minds 
of the spectators the uneasy conviction that all life is a 
masquerade, that if you turn your morning-coat inside out 
it may possibly be a parti-coloured tunic, that space is only 
| fiction invented in self-defence by bewildered humanity, 
nd that love, sorrow, fear and death are not in Time. I 
pretend to know whether Pirandello meant 
“Henry IV.” to be mad throughout, or sane throughout, 
but that after all is only a matter of terminology. He was 
nad always, if it is madness to take all accepted values and 
by a slight transmutation offer them as something quite 
lifferent. But that is also a definition of sanity raised to 
the point of genius. 

Of the actual production it is impossible to speak too highly. 
fhe courage of Mr. Frank Birch in undertaking so great an 
lventure has been amazingly rewarded. He had (fortu- 
rately) no ‘* grandiose Drury Lane traditions’? to guide 
lin. He taught his actors to speak simply, clearly and 
with eeonomy of emotion, and he was particularly fortunate 
thaving in Mr. D. D. Arundell (who played the mad king) 
i performer of real natural distinction. In Mr. Beaton, 
who designed the scenery and dresses, he has (unless I am 
much mistaken) chanced upon one who may well prove 
\ legitimate successor to Lovat Fraser. But why do I say 
“chanced”? ? Luck in the arts comes only to those who 
deserve it. That is why Mr. Birch is lucky. 

HumMBERT WOLFE. 
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THE CINEMA. 





THE NIEBELUNGS. 
fue most interesting and important experiments in cine- 
matography continue to come from the Continent, either 
directly, as in the case of Caligari, Coster Bill of Paris, The 
Street, The Golem, or indirectly as.in the case of Lubitsch’s 
Marriage Circle. In this last film the producer used the 
opera-glass method, and made a delightfully intricate and 
wholly realistic comedy of manners. No greater contrast 
to it could be found than The Niebelungs film at the Albert 
Hall. The producer, Fritz Lang, already famous in this 
country as the begetter of Destiny and Sumurun, was 
once a painter, which probably explains why, in utilizing, 
not the opera-glass but the field-glass method, he has seemed 
to insist, quite rightly, that the visual beauty of a film is 
just as important as its dramatic economy and effectiveness. 
Actually he has completely subdued the dramatic element 
to the visual one. The human beings in this epic of Siegfried 
remain legendary characters: these kings and queens in 
their bleak inaccessible castles on mountain-tops behave 
with the passionlessness and dignity of actors in a pageant. 
Architecture and trees, dragons, dwarfs and the elementals 
in the heavy mist-shrouded forests are the real protagonists, 
and the emotional situations in the. tangled and sinister 
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| fried), however, is the horrible sub-titling. 


love-affairs of Siegfried and his brother-in-law Gunther are 
keyed down to give them their proper value in the producer's 
conception. It is very nearly incredible, but true, that all 
of the picture was taken at Ufs-Decla studios in Berlin with 
built scenery : it is more astonishing still that the audiences 
in the Albert Hall should be moved every evening to applaud, 
not emotional acting, but pictures—the misty woods, the 
dwarfs and Alberich turned to stone (very fine sculpture 
they make, by the way), the flaming lands round Brunhilde’s 
Iceland stronghold, and, most of all, the simple and terrifying 
symbolism of Kriemhild’s premonitory dream. The camera’s 
divorce from reality here is one of the most effective achieve- 
ments of moving photography : no real white dove, no real 
ravens even photographed with the subtlest lighting and 
distortion could equal the intensity and meaning of those 
formal bird-shapes in the Dream. ‘The use of tone, of sharp 
black and clear white and clean silver, here and throughout, 
is very accomplished and lovely. 

The acting is not wholly satisfactory. Kriemhild is too 
lumpish, or perhaps simply too Teutonic, Siegfried too 
reminiscent of Douglas Maclean, while Mime the dwarf is 
comic rather than grim. The major fault of The Niebelungs 
(which ought to have been ealled, as it was in Berlin, Sieg- 
One hears that 
the German titles were simple and direct, as they ought 
to be, but the English captions, if one can call them English, 
are a horrible medley of mock-Saxon, inverted phrase and 
sheer nonsense. The wond “ scatheless” oceurs frequently, 
and jargon such as “ Siegfried . . . hath made him scatheless 
by the bloody laving ” perpetually. Was it right or necessary 
to say “laving’? One is forced to close one’s eyes while 
the lettering is displayed in order to enjoy the film fairly 
at all. 

The need of constant experiments to discover the methods 
of story-telling best adapted to the many types of films, to 


| fix the dramatic conventions of cinematography, has been 


recognized. Too little attention has been given up to the 
present to the fact that, besides telling a story well, a film 
should also be agreeable to look at, a harmonious succession 
of pictorial compositions. The Niebelungs is a very important 
picture indeed, because though 1 ot wholly successful it brings 
to the notice of the public, and, one hopes to the notice of 
the producers, this crying necessity for conscious pictorial 


as well as dramatic organization. Ints Barry. 
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HOW EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 

WORKS IN AUSTRALIA. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.| 
Sirn,—I have just read with great interest and appreciation 
the book from which I have taken the following extract, 
Its keynote seems to me to be faith in, and hope for, the 
possibilities of the human race, as developed by education 
and opportunity :— 

** Modern servants are far better educated than they were forty 
years ago. Many of them, indeed, have been as well educated as 
their mistresses. The result is that they are far less filled with 
the prejudices which make for friction and inefficiencies. They 
know what they want, and they know what are the sine qua nons 
of service, the things that cannot be forgotten without destroying 
the business by which they intend to live, without, that is, making 
it not worth while for people to hire them. They sce that it is 
foolish to cut off the bough on which tl#y want to sit.”—** Econo 
mics of the Hour,” by J. St. Loe Strachey, p. 101. 


LETTERS EDITOR, 


May I presume, with all respect, to offer an antipodean point 
of view, which I have arrived at as the result of many years 
of residence and observation in this so-called democratic 
country ? 

The State of Victoria, with the confidence of extreme youth, 
proclaims that it has the best system of State education in the 
world. Probably also the average of intelligence here is not 
lower than elsewhere. The action of the one upon the other, 
as it presents itself to, as it were, a non-combatant, may be 
supposed to offer something in the nature of a test case. May 
I tell you how I have seen it ? Australia is almost entirely 
without a class of gentle and well-bred people, as we of the 
older countries understand these terms. The professional 
classes are drawn from the only source there is; one brother 
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may be a grocer or an ironmonger, another a doctor or a | encourages me to suggest that any reader of the Spectat, 
- or 


clergyman. The clever and hardworking son of the poorest 
parents may carve out his path, by way of the State school 
and its scholarships, to the top of the profession of his choice. 
He has frequently done so. Can better proof be given of the 
existence of equality of opportunity ? 

The result of this excellent state of affairs should surely be 
not that the lion and the lamb should lie down together, but 
that the community should be all lions or all lambs. Alas, 
for that human frailty which so often comes between the desire 
of the optimist and its fulfilment! No sooner has one of 
Labour’s own class taken advantage of opportunity to mount 
from that lowest rung which is equality to a higher level 
than the voices of his former equals, far from acclaiming 
him as an example of the success of their desired method, unite 
immediately in one howl of execration. Their erstwhile equal 
is now their superior, and has joined the ranks of those capital- 
ists who automatically become “ vile” and “ bicated.” Is 
not this inevitable? The man who has achieved wealth or 
honour by taking advantage of opportunities which he shared 
equally with others casts an immediate reflection on those 
who have failed to do likewise. In self-defence those whom 
he has left behind must attribute his success to a vice, or a 
multiplicity of vices. Jones ard Brown started from the 
same level, in the same school. Jones has made a great 
mercantile position, while Brown still carries a hed. Is it not 
asking tco much of Brown to expect that he will recognize and 
acmit that Jones made gocd because he was the better man ? 
Is it not true that the man who has risen incurs jealous hatred, 
not because of his rise, but because he has left his fellows 
behird ? 

The same thing holds good in domestic service, if I may 
venture to offer an opinion which, so far as this country is 
voncerned, does not Lear out that which you have expressed 
in the extract which I have presumed to take es my text. 
‘Ihe servant is indeed very often as well educated as her 
mistress. There is, in fact, no difference between mistress 
and maid, except that of the money possessed by that mistress’s 
husband. The result is that the mistress, who probably 
carned her living in scme more or less humble calling before 
her marriage, feels it necessary to assert her dignity whose 
existence would ctherwise be unsuspected. She dees this 
spasmodically, looking to her maid for companionship in the 
intervals when loneliness puts dignity into the corner. The 
maid, in her turn, has an ever present “* I'm-as-good-as-she-is” 
grudge, knowing that she would be entirely competent to take 


her mistress’s place if by any lucky chance their positions were | 


reversed. ‘The dcmestie problem cannct, I feel sure, be more 
zcute anywhere than it is in Australia, that democratic land 
where equality of opportunity really dees exist. 

I should rejoice with a humbly thankful heart if I could 
see evidence that my conclusions were wrong, but I find it 
impossible to be optimistic about the intelligence of the 
human race. Wisdom and beauty abound in the world, and 
it may lie within cur power to offer to all mankind an equal 
aecess to their stores. But if one brings to the treasure deaf 
ears, and another blind eyes, while to a third it has been given 
to have every faculty awake and the desire for knowledge 
strong within him, wherein will lie our equality?) And in 
what past record of the sons of men are we to look for traces 
of a generosity of spirit that will induce the laggard in the race 
to lcok without envy on the man who passes him on the road, 
and say “ you deserved it” ? 

I have spent many years in this backwater of life, which 
is young in civilization, but old in envy, hatred, malice and 
all uncharitableness, being also of that frail human matcrial 
in which poet, philosopher and preacher alike have worked— 
in vain. 

I have not left room for the apologies which I owe for 
troubling you with my views, but I hope that you will 
graciously accept the assurance that I am aware of my 
temerity.—I am, Sir, &c., Epitu JouNstrone, 

Armadale, Melbourne, Victoria, 


UNIVERSAL INSURANCE. 

[To the Editor of the Seecrator.]| 
Sir,—The reference in your issue of May 3rd to two articles 
in the February number of the International Review (published 


who is interested either in Mr. Broad’s scheme for UNiverse| 
insurance or in any other aspect of social insurance, weal 
be well advised to make use of the information regularly 
published by the International Labour Office with regard : 
developments throughcut the world. It is regrettable that 
these publications are not as accessible through public librarie, 
as they should be. 

It should also be known more generally than I faney jg 
the case that social insurance as an international problem 
is now seriously occupying the attention of the Internationa| 
Labour Organization. In January last the Governing Bod, 
which under the Treaty is responsible for the agenda of the 
annual Conference, unanimously decided that the Seyent) 
Conference (to be held in 1925) should be devoted entire}, 
to this subject. Before selecting any definite aspects of th 
subject, the Governing Body examined a report on the present. 
day law and practice in the different countries ; it was then 
decided that Workmen’s Compensation should definitely ), 
included on the Agenda. In addition the Office was jp. 
structed to present to the Conference a General Report ,) 
Social Insurance, containing an objective statement of existi;, 
law and practice and some indications of the general so ial 
insurance problems which arise at the present day, |}; 
seems clear to me that every use should be made of ¢) 
machinery which the International Labour Organ‘z 4j, 
provides for the pooling of theory and experimental knowic,, 
of social insurance throughout the world.—I am, Sir, &¢.. 

LILIAN Dawson, 

23 Circus Road Mansions, Circus Road, N.W.8. 


NEW ZEALAND AND PUBLICITY. 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.]| 

Sir,—It takes a long time for my Spectator to reach me hey 
so that I have only just seen the issue of April 12th and th 
paragraphs in * The English-Speaking * column on the abow 
subject. To anyone who has visited New Zealand or knoy 
much of its people the suggestion of a publicity campaign 
in that country is amusing from its incongruity. If Britaiy 
finds it temperamentally difficult to advertise, as she do 
the difficulty becomes almost an impossibility in the case «| 
New Zealand, for, though perhaps she would not admit i) 
the latter is more British than Britain in some respects. Fa: 
from welcoming visitors the New Zealander, as many 
traveller there will agree, appears to regard them with extren 
reserve, mingled often with suspicion. He _ is_ intense! 
proud of his country and his climate, whether he basks ir 
the sub-tropical heats of the North Island or is braced by th 
Scottish rigours of Dunedin in the South. His own newspapers 
are perpetually full of excellent photographs of its vari 
beauties. But his pride is a close, jealous pride. He hugs 
the beauties to himself and has no wish, as far as one cai 
gather, for anybody else to see them. 

It would be useless for the New Zealand Government t 








by the International Labour Office of the League of Nations) 


issue posters to the world ** Come and See Us” if, when i! 
came, it was met by the first resident with an annoyed 


|“ What on earth have you come for?” British myself, | 


am no lover of publicity “ stunts,” and a residence of som 
months in America has greatly strengthened rather tha 
weakened this feeling. But nothing so rigorous or alice! 
need be necessary for New Zealand if only she could | 
induced to develop a rather wider outlook on places and 
peoples beyond her own pleasant shores. A_ little mor 
friendliness to the outer world and she would soon be better 
known and her attractions appreciated. 

But not only is New Zealand itself little known, but » 
one, not even New Zealanders themselves, appear to know 
that the Dominion has possessions in the South Seas which 
if made the subject of a publicity campaign, could no doubt 
soon rival other resorts of that picturesque region. Thi 
Cook Islands, a group of five islands twenty degrees south 
of the equator and within some eight hundred miles or so of 
the famous Tahiti, are in the administration of the Dominion. 
Raratonga, the chief of the group, is regarded by some South 
Sea writers as one of the loveliest islands in the Pacific. It 
is twenty miles round and five miles broad. Down its centre 


runs a chain of peaked hills clothed to the top in bush. I 
has all the luxuriance of vegetation, riot of hibiscus and flam- 
boyant frangipanni, which has made the islands of the South 
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——— 
Seas so romantically attractive; its lagoon is opalescent ; 
its bronze-hued maidens and youths go flower-wreathed and 
parefoot ; it plays the tom-tom beneath coco-palms and still 
dances the hula-hula not for pay at tawdry music-halls, 
put because it likes to do so. Schooners occasionally make 
trips to the other islands of the group—Aitu, Aitutaki, 
Mangia and Mauke. There is a monthly service of steamers 


which call at Raratonga on the route from Sydney and | 


Wellington to San Francisco. 

Raratonga is no more distant from Wellington than Hono- 
lulu from San Francisco. Yet while all the world has heard 
of the latter (or if they haven't it is through no fault of America 
which owns it), and one gets an impression that it is a day’s 


run from San Francisco, hardly anybody but a few South | 


Sea travellers have heard of the Cook Islands or know that 
they belong to New Zealand. I have read numbers of articles 
and books about the South Seas which have dealt with 
jahiti and Hawaii, Samoa and Fiji, the Marquesas and the 


Paumotus, the Solomons and in fact every group save the | 


Cook group. It has seemed sometimes as if there was a 
conspiracy of silence about these Islands. Not even, as I 
have said, do the people of New Zealand, who own them, 
know them, beyond a few officials. It is the most diflicult 
thing when in that Dominion to get any information about 
them—and when you do get it, it is only that any passenger 
for that port must buy a return ticket in case the Island 
authorities refuse to receive you! 

I do not in the least want to sce Raratonga made into a 
second Honolulu, and it is a good side to New Zealand’s 
reserve that this is not at all likely ever to be its fate. Your 
writer’s reference, however, to New Zealand and to Hawaii 
made me feel it might be of interest to note this remarkable 
instance of national exclusiveness.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. B. 
San Francisco, California, U.S.A. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS. 

[To the Editor of the SpecTratTor.] 
Sirn,— Referring to the very interesting article in the Spectator 
of May 24th, entitled “‘ Seven Years of Mental 
would seem that the ** Ball and Field” test of intelligence, 
though very ingenious, depends upon the child's ability 
to draw. In the illustrations given it is evident that in 
Figs. 1, 2 and 3 the child had been taught to express himself 
by drawing ; in Fig. 4 the child was hopelessly handicapped 
by inability to draw. But all such tests must be affected 
by the child’s physical and mental condition, his quickness 


in hearing, and in the “ uptake.” The appearance of the 


examiner may even be a factor, and the element of time | 
Forty children tested 


given to the test is also important. 
in an hour means 1} minutes on an average given to each 
child 
or dull. 


any satisfactory test of children’s intelligence at an carly 
age, though, of course, children much above or below the 
normal in intelligence can easily be recognized. 

The fact mentioned by the writer of this article, that the 
results of his examination of little boys promoted from the 
infants’ department coincide with their teacher's report 
upon them, seems to throw doubt upon the practical value 
of the tests with regard to promotion. It is stated that a 
* fruitful cause of failure ” is due to the child not being placed 
in his “* mental sphere.” If this means that he is not properly 
classified, i.¢e., that the attainments of members of hts class 
are cither above or below his, it is quite true. If it means 
that special faculties he may possess are not recognized or 


developed, it is equally true ; these “ causes of failure” are | 


largely due to the inability of the teacher to give individual 
attention to children in the large classes of 50 to 60 children 
allowed by the authorities. The public does not realize 
what it means to be responsible for the discipline and instruc- 
tion of such a number. In such a class some children will 
be dull or backward, others of feeble health, or ill-nourished, 
others from homes where they are neglected. The mere 


mechanical management of such a class, to say nothing of 


the energy and resource required to take it forward onc step, 
entails a very severe strain upon the teacher.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Albemarle Club. KE, A. HELPs. 


Tests,” it | 


surely insufficient, as some children would be slow 
But with many years’ experience of children in | 
the primary schools, I doubt whether it is possible to devise | 


PROFESSOR MARGOLIOUTHS ANAGRAMS. 
{To the Ediior of the SpecTator.] 

Sir,—Dr. Leaf’s anagram of the first line of the Medea 
| which appeared in your issue last week, is no doubt a piece 
of amusing nonsense, but it is unfair. The line of Euripides 
| contains thirty-one letters, and Mr. Leaf’s anagram uses 
only twenty-seven of them; so that there is an awkward 
remainder of oz which does not look promising. Towever, 
| by adding the two clided vowels in Euripides’ line, we can 
get O¢cme, i.¢e., ‘* Marvellous fellow,” clearly the poct’s 
admiration either for Professor Margoliouth or for Dr. Leaf! 
| But it is very easy to make anagrams if you merely pick 
| and choose the letters that suit your point, and reject those 
F. J. KirrerMaster. 








| that don’t.—I am, Sir, &c., 
3 Barby Road, Rugby. 


ALARD TOMBS, WINCHELSEA. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I was recently studying the famous Alard Tombs in 
| Winchelsea Church, and was struck by the two heads among 
| the foliage in the canopies ; one, an oval, woman’s face, with 
| oak branches and acorns springing from her mouth, and 
| encircling it; the other, a grinning round face, with an 
animal's car cn one temple (the other obviously broken off), 
and foliage of an acanthus or seaweed-like nature sprinving 
| from the ear. They irresistibly suggest a Dryad and a 
Faun, and I shall be glad if your readers can throw any licht 
| on them, or give other examples of such a motif in English 
| sculpture of the decorated period. 

In the Album of the thirteenth-century architect, Villard 
de Honnccourt (ed. J. B. A. Lassus), Plates IX. and XLII. 
| show examples of what he calls ** t°tes de feuilles.””. The 
| former is of two male heads whose hair, eyebrows and beard 
| are transformed into conventionalized fig leaves which frame 
| them; the latter is a vine-leaf with human eyes, nose, and 

mouth ; in neither is the human outline of the face preserved, 

as at Winchelsea. Lassus remarks that such heads were 
| “fort en usage au XIIIe siécle” and that their origin ** pour- 
| rait tre toute paienne sans que l'on s’en doubtit ” (p. 75). 

The animal's ear at Winchelsea might, of course, be mercly 
a grotesque, and not point to any classical origin, but the 
} female head has nothing grotesque about it. The excellent 
| little Story of Winchelsea Church, on sale locally, does not 
mention these heads, but suggests that foreign stonemasons, 
employed at the time on Westminster Abbey, may have been 
called in to embellish the church of Edward I1.’s * new town ” ; 
if so, may they not have domiciled here these pagan and 
alien wild things ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

KimMA GURNEY SALTER. 


THE 


LINERS AS HOTELS. 
[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 

Sir,—Some time ago the Spectator suggested that liners 
| moored in the Thames should be used as alternative hotel 
accommodation for overseas visitors to Wembley. At the 

time the suggestion was met by a considerable amount olf 
criticism and even ridicule in certain quarters. It may 

therefore interest your readers to know that the experiment 
has now been carried through with great success. 

On Sunday, June Ist, the * Gelria,’ a vessel of 14,000 tons, 

left Gothenburg with a party of over 450 Swedish people 
on board. The following Tuesday the passengers disem- 
| barked in the early morning at Gravesend, and proceeded 
by steam launch up the river to Westminster, where they 
landed. The ‘ Gelria’ was then taken up to Greenwich 
and anchored there. After a day's sightseeing the visitors 
returned in the evening in time for dinner and slept on board. 
Each morning the passengers were landed at Greenwich 
Pier, and left by specially hired motor coaches to see London 
| and its surroundings, two days being devoted to the Empire 
Exhibition. 

The visit was organized by a Swedish journal, Svenska 
| Dagbladet, for the convenience of its readers. It will be 
interesting to see whether Sweden repeats the experiment 
and other nations adopt the idea. Greenwich, that town 
of splendid memories and squalid realities, still forms a 
pleasant enough spot as centre for such a visit. Its Obser- 
vatory, Park and Naval College amply compensate for its 
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dull streets, and it is within easy reach by road and river 
of all the interesting sights of London.—I am, Sir, &c., 
B. 


PRAYER-BOOK REVISION. 

[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—May I say a word in reply to Bishop Knox’s criticism 
(Spectator. May 3rd) of my letter that appeared in your issue of 
April 26th? The Bishop contends * that the mode of election 
of clergy favours the clection of the more pliable.’ None of the 
laymen in the Assembly, or outside, have this defect in any 
marked degree ; obstinacy rather is a national trait. The 
same applies to priests who are also Englishmen; and “ the 
mode of election” is rather apt to send to the Assembly 
advocates of the policy of the groups they represent—who 
are “ stiff’? rather than otherwise. Fortunately, Christians 
in conference are learning to believe in one another, and to 
expect guidance. 

I think the phrase, ** High Church,” should be dropped. 
Men are to-day for the most part “ Catholic” or “ Evan- 
gelical ’°—though to my mind the best men are both. 

As to the “ broad franchise’ on which the Assembly is 
based. If “ direct election” of the lay members is prac- 
ticable, let it be introduced ; it is not objected to on principle. 
But the amount of work, and consequent expense, involved 
would be very great. Are we ready to undertake it at present ? 
As to the clerical members, they, of course (the proctors), 
are directly elected to the Convocations, which gives them a 
place in the Assembly. 

As to minorities, I cannot believe with the Bishop that 
what the Church of England needs is a protection of majori- 


lies.’ Since when has a real majority been in need of protec- 
tion? The obstinate vicar, forcing his will on a reluctant 


people, was never, happily, very common; to-day the vast 


majority will consult with their Church Council before adopting | , : 
| ‘The hypothesis also gave much food for merriment and 


and the Diccesan will have 
G. L. Ricuarpson. 


the * permissive alternatives,” 
the last word.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Uppingham. 


“SOME ‘PROFITEERING’ FACTS.” 
[To the Editor of the Sprceraror.] 
Sir,—Had * Political Correspondent”? any practical knowledge 
of selling frocks, knitted goods and jumpers, he would know 
that ladies who purchase these articles are not so ignorant 
as to their value as he represents them to be. Most of 
them are as weil acquainted with values as the tradesman 


. . . | 
himself, and very speedily respond to what they know | 


to be good value. 

No business of any magnitude requiring careful organ- 
zation and a strictly honourable system could exist in 
these competitive times on such unscrupulous methods 
as he describes. In these days of increased expenses in every 
direction, the draper who makes five per cent. on his returns 
over and above his expenses has done well. The net profit 
is not made by extortionate gross profits, but on a quick 
turnover on small profits. I doubt very much if any of 
the large drapery concerns were appealed to whether they 
would hesitate to give, in confidence to a responsible person, 
the rate of net profits they aim at in their department. 

It is a general rule when a new buyer is engaged to state 
the rate of profit he is to show on his returns. If he attempts 
to exceed this he would immediately be outbid by his com- 
petitors and probably forfeit his situation. Is it not unjust 
aad unfair to attack a particular trade in this manner without 
a general knowledge of the actual facts as they exist? Isolated 
cases of unscrupulous traders there may be, with these I 
have no concern.—I am, Sir, &e., MANAGING DirEcTOR, 


AN ITALIAN PROTEST. 
[To the Editer of the Spucraronr.| 
Sir,—* An Italian Protest” in your issue of May 31st is only 
a boy and girl story showing that abuses may exist even in 
great movements. Here is another side of the picture. I 
founda bank clerk at work at 5 p.m. He was about twenty-five 
years old and had served for three years in the London branch 
of the bank and was accustomed to English easier hours of 
work. 
“At what time will you get away?” I asked. 
* At seven o'clock.” 
“Surely that is rather hard luck these lovely days.” 


— 
“We Fascisti do not mind how long we work if it js for 
the good of our country.” 
This may sound highfalutin’ but it was genuine and shows 
the spirit which animates the best of the Fascisti—t am, Sir, 
&c., Vicr-AbMirat, 


LORD KELVINS CENTENARY. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In view of the celebration of my uncle, Lord Kelvin’s 
centenary on the 26th of this month, the following anecdote 
may be entertaining :— 

When, in 1871, Lord Kelvin was President of the British 
Association in Edinburgh, it never occurred to him to get 
himself a ticket ; but when he arrived at the barrier on his 
way to deliver his presidential address, the porter stopped 
him. Lord Kelvin offered his card, but that had no effect ; 
he said he was President and must get in. “* I have no orders 
about Presidents,’ was the retort, and the cautious Scotchman 
remained in obdurate possession of the barrier. A crowd 
had gathered behind, Lord Kelvin was exasperated, and it 
was getting late when, at last, Sir Norman Lockyer appeared 
and managed to put matters right. 

Lord Kelvin’s presidential address, which the over-con- 
scientious porter had delayed, set the religious and scientific 
world on fire through his suggested hypothesis that life 
might, to use his own words, * have originated on the earth 
through moss-grewn fragments from the ruins of another 
world.” ‘Khe religious need have had no fear of Lord Kelvin, 
who in the same address said: ‘“ Science is bound by the 
everlasting law of henour to face fearlessly every problem 
which can fairly be presented to it.’ And further: “ Over. 
poweringly strong proofs of intelligence and _ benevolent 
design lie all around us, . . . teaching us that all living 
beings depend on one ever-acting Creator and Ruler.” 
doggerel verse. I remember one popular fragment :— 

* From world to world 
The seecs were whirled, 
Whence sprang the British Ass,” 
—I am, Sir, &ce., AGNES GARDNER Kine. 
Hartwell, Wroxkam, Norfolk. 


THE SUNLIGHT LEAGUE. 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
| Sirn,—Major J. Evelyn Wrench, in his ** An Empire Day 
Letter,” asks how far in the last twelve months we have 
| dispensed with antiquated coal fires and substituted efficient, 
clean and healthy methods of heating. The answer is dis- 
| appointing, but a beginning has been made by Nottingham, 
| usually known as the “ Clean City,’ whose citizens desire 
| their town to merit the term more completely. They have 
adopted scientific means of treating their coal so as to make 
it smokeless at pit head, at the same time extracting oils 
| which hitherto have been allowed to pollute the atmosphere in 
the shape of sun-obscuring smoke. 

Nottingham will turn out, to begin with, nearly a quarte: 
of a million tons of smokeless fuel annually. There are 
about 3,000 coal mines in Great Britain. If only a small 
proportion of these were to erect plants similar to those 
being installed at Nottingham pits, the country could furnish 
| itself with 40,000,000 tons of smokeless fuel, which is the 
| quantity of raw coal now being burned in the domestic 
grates of the country each year. The smoke evil would be 
almost entirely abolished, for most of London’s sunlessness 
is caused by the household fire. All readers of the Spectator 
should join the Sunlight League and work for this devoutly 
to be desired consummation.—I am, Sir, &e., 

N. Gravam Tuwaltes. 








Barley End, Tring. 


EMPIRE DAY CIRCULAR. 

[To the Editor of the Svecraror.| 

Str,—My attention has been called to an Empire Day Ictter 
by Mr. Evelyn Wrench in the Spectator of May 3ist. I 
de not propose to discuss what Mr. Wrench has written, 
but in justice to Lord Meath and in justice to the Committee 
of which I have the honour to be Chairman, I think Mr. 
Wrench himself should have pointed out :— 


THE 








1, That the Empire Day circular was seen in draft by him 
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gs a member of the Empire Day Movement Committee before 


it was published ; and 
9, That the circular contains the following paragraphs :— 
“ Although it is perfectly true that Britons are far too indifferent 
and ignorant of the merits of their Empire, and far too ready 
to accept as facts many depreciatory and false statements made 
by foreigners and Little Englanders, still, good patriots will never 
forget that under God’s Providence the future of the Empire will 
depend upon the determination of its citizens to get. rid of the 
blatant evils which all must acknowledge, and which detrees 
from its honour and glory. For instance: ignorance of the history 
and condition of the peoples of the Empire, ignorance of the 
nature of its Government, lack of civie interest, class hatred, 
drunkenness, idleness, © selfishness, too great love of pleasure, 
jnsanitary dwellings, city slums, lack of interest and lack of 
pride in work. d ; : 

“These are some of our national faults which give far too much 
cause to the foreigner and Little Englander to biaspheme.” 

“Britons, put your shoulders to the wheel, and make this 
Empire still more a fit place, not only for heroes, but for Christians 


to 


to live In. 
—I am, Sir, &c., L. A. WALLACE 
(Chairman, Empire Day Movement Committee). 


THE CALDECOTT COMMUNITY. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sin,—May I draw your attention to an educational and 
social enterprise of unique interest which is in danger of 
having to close unless timely help is forthecoming—the Calde- 
cott Community? The Caldecott Community is a boarding 
school for working men’s children—the first of its kind. It 
has developed from a Nursery School started twelve years 
In the English Review for March the following 
‘** The root cause of our physical 
worst 


ago in London. 
arresting statement is made : 
degeneration is unnatural urban environment. Its 
effects could be destroyed at one blow by the establishment 
of National Boarding Schools in the country and at the 
seaside.” For seven years the Caldecott Community has been 
demonstrating the possibility and the practicability of this 
type of school. It has provided a healthy country life and a 
sound education for forty London children. The work of 
the house, the garden and the farm is done by the children 
in co-operation with the staff. A good “ general” education 
is given, and the intellectual standard attained has been 
most satisfactory. Several children have passed on to 
secondary schools and done well, while others have taken 
up definite vocational training with success. The school 
is co-educational, and the health record is excellent. 

Owing to entirely unforescen circumstances the Community 
is obliged to leave its present home near Maidstone and at 
short notice find new premises. It has no endowment, and 
no funds upon which to draw for this unexpected expense. 
£8,000 is needed immediately to procure permanent buildings 
if this inspiring educational venture is to be saved. It would 
be little less than a calamity if this pioneer school should 
have to close for lack of a little support after twelve years 
of fine work. As Treasurer of the Community may I appeal 
to your readers to assist me in raising this comparatively 
modest sum, and in raising it without delay ? I shall grate- 
fully acknowledge any contributions, however small, which 
may be sent to me; and I shall be glad to forward full 
particulars of the work done by the Community, and of its 
future plans, to any who may be interested enough to write 
to me at Charlton Court, East Sutton, Maidstone, Kent.— 


I am, Sir, &e., WILFRID STOKES. 


FRENCH UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSIONS. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—In May, 1923, you were so good as to publish a letter 
from me on the Long Vacation Course of the University of 
Clermont, and you may be pleased to hear that I have just 
received a most grateful letter from the Dean of the Faculty of 
Letters, M. Auguste Audollent, asking if I could not again 
write to you on this subject. The Foreign Students increased 
last year to between 40 and 50 from only 14 in 1922, and the 
Professor seems to think that your publication of my letter 
contributed to this increase. I know that you are interested 
in all that concerns University Education at home and abroad, 
not to say in all that tends to improve good will and mutual 
assistance between France and England. I therefore venture 
to hope that you may be able to publish this letter. 
Intending students, men or women, for the Summer course 
at Clermont, or their parents or guardians, should write to 





M. Auguste Audollent, Doyen de la Faculté des Lettres, 

Université de Clermont, Clermont Ferrand, Puy de Dome, 

France.—I am, Sir, &c., R. W. Cracrorr. 
17 Ladbroke Square, W. 11. 


AUTHOR WANTED. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Can any of your readers enable me to assign the 
following quatrain :— 
“When Ariel and Puck had flown, 
And sober-sided mortals pac’d 
Their grassy rings, and quite defae’d 
The bow’rs Titania deem’d her own” ? 
They are written on the flyleaf of a collection of minor 
eighteenth-century poets. As you will doubtless observe, 
they are reminiscent of the famous “ Farewell, Rewards and 
fairies” : and, indeed, I am under the impression that they 
were first quoted to me by an old friend as being also from 
the works of that charming and dissolute clergyman.—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. M. FRASER. 
Woodlea, Hartford, Cheshire. 


POETRY. 


SPRING SOLITUDE. 
Younc Bartimaeus, lately given sight, 
In wonder at all life 
Ceased following his Lord, 
Through whom such light 
Had pierced the dark at speaking of a word. 





And as he passed spring-mad by wood and ficld, 
Those who had heard his tale 

Decried ingratitude, 

That he’d not yield 

To serve the Lord and minister His good. 

They were grown used to flowers and the sun, 
Faces of girls and boys, 

Snow on the mountain sides ; 

Since life begun 

Scarce noted moonlight on the wavering tides. 
But Bartimaeus, like a prisoner freed, 

In fierce delight amazed 

And speechless seized on all; 

With fiery greed, 

Made one with burst of spring and autumn’s fall. 
Clothed himself round with colours of the land, 
Sank into heaven’s blue, 

Until it lapped him close; 

With trembling hand 

Reached out to snatch its beauty from the rose 


And make it more his own. In the sunset West 
He drank gold glory in, 
And with the boisterous gale 
On mountain crest, 
Shouted to see the cloud-ships onward sail. 
He brooded with the silence of the sea, 
Rushed on with Jordan’s rage, 
And soared with birds on high, 
Swayed with each tree, 
And wept with winter when the flowers must die. 
And on a naked mountain-top at length 
Stretched arms out wide and fell 
Face earthward in amaze ; 
With new-found strength 
Chanted to God triumphant hymns of praise. 
After he looked for beauty down with men. 
He'd heard of old of sin, 
While blindness kept him clean ; 
Now fresh again, 
First heard, then saw an cursed what eyes had seem 
Yet so was filled with beauty of his vision 
He fired the earth-bound too ; 
Till who had once decried, 
Forgot derision, 
Seeing Christ retlected even when crucified. 
Joun LINNELL 
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1914 looming so ominously that a victorious war, the q 
BOOKS OF THE MOMENT. of Pan-slavism at its fountain-head, had become the ve 
possible hope of its continued existence. Are the Slavs, then 
; (the most numerous racial family in Central Europe), capable 
THE REST OF THE PICTURE. of supplying any sort of racial cohesion, any gencral security 9 
Revolution and Counter-revolution in Hungary. By Oscar | >° far, they have given small signs of it. Poland has to 
Jaszi. (King and Son. 15s.) sooner been set on her feet than she has begun to kick her 
The Rg aay of a of Habsburg. By Baron Werkman. ee ee = nearly ri altogether, 

(Philip Allan. 15s. Jugoslavia exhibits the pleasant spectacle of two brothe 
East of Prague. By C. J. C. Street. (Bles. 10s. 6d.) the Serbe and Croats, at pir others throats. Czechoslovaki. 
Tue English public, even the intelligent English public, never | alone, who secms almost to qualify for the title of the Good Boy 
gives much attention to the study of foreign politics; and | of Central Europe, exhibits any real signs of constructiye 
what attention it has to spare is now concentrated, naturally | government, and Czech culture is as much German as it js 
enough, on the Ruhr. It has little for the rest of Europe. | Slav. Meanwhile, power is nearly everywhere in the hands 
Indeed, by the word ‘“ Europe ” it is doubtful whether the | of adventurers and politicians, with no eye but to the preserya. 
man in the street really ever means more than England, | tion of their own position, or, at most, the temporary adyap. 
France, Germany, Italy and Spain; and in the doings of | tage of their own State at the expense of everyone clse. The 
england, France and Germany alone can he be persuaded to | only advance they show upon the methods of the middle 
take any considerable interest. Since the War, the blaze | ages is that they have applied the arts of American advertising 
of the conflagration in those countries near to him has so | to diplomacy, and spend enormous sums annually in flooding 
dazzled his eyes that he can hardly see beyond them to the | England and the other Western Powers with propaganda; 
rest of that Continent of which they are, geographically | they invite visits from journalists, treat them as kings and 
speaking, little more than the fringe. But (admitted that | show them just so much as is good for them to see ; hardly 
the Ruhr might be called, in medical language, the Focus of | a week passes but some “ inspired” book or other appears, 
Infection) it is as absurd to try to study the present economic | lauding up some particular country or government and abusing 
and political situation in our Western fringe in isolation | all the others; while the foreign correspondent is saved the 
as it would be to try to study an elaborate composition by | trouble of looking for news for himself—they give him as 
examining only a couple of figures that loomed large in the | plentiful supplies as his paper has room for! Indeed, the 
foreground. One must spare at least some attention for the | reader has to go on the assumption that practically every 
rest of the picture. book recently published on Central Europe or the Balkans is 
Of the problems which occupy the rest of that picture, | unreliable (whether written by a native or an English visitor), 
one of the most acute is that of the Danube Basin; or,| and is probably, whether directly or indirectly, paid for, 
roughly, the dismembered Austrian Empire. The diflicultics, | It is, in fact, impossible to get reliable information, or even 
for the man in the street, in grasping the essentials of this | to judge of the information one docs get, without frequent 
problem are considerable. In the first place, there is his | and careful visits to the countries themselves. 

lack of reliable and contemporary information: he has But to this general anathema Dr. Jaszi’s book seems a con- 
to depend on occasional paragraphs, always incomplete and spicuous exception. To say that it is unbiased would, of 
often entirely untrue, supplied by the foreign correspondent course, be ridiculous—no man can take a prominent part in 
of his daily paper, and on the various books which may | the affairs of his country, and see the ideals that he stood for 
possibly come his way, written by interested parties, and | defeated and himself exiled, and remain unbiased: and Dr, 
often coloured (through propagandist zeal) with misinformation | Jaszi held cabinet office under the Karolyi administration, 
to a fantastic extent. In the second place, the conditions are | and like Karolyi and all the Hungarian ‘progressives is in 
such that the problem has not only to be solved but even to exile, and compelled to suffer in comparative silence the vilifi- 
be formulated in entirely different terms from any of those | cation of the Government propagandists. Under the circum- 
familiar to his political thought. There is, for instance, stances it is surprising, not that he should weight the evidence 
the question of self-determination. It is a catehword which | ever so slightly against the Whites, but rather that he should 
easily lights the imagination of the insular, but one which | pe able to give so fair an account of his enemies, both of the 
is as fantastic in practice as to demand the measurement of | Whites and Reds. One sees here the rare spectacle of a 
beer in hours and minutes. The problem of Government Central European politician of real intelligence, with genuine 
by Consent for the nations of Central Europe is not capable | concern for the ultimate good of his country and the neighbour- 
of any territorial solution at all, whether by district plebiscite ing States as well, attempting the difficult task of writing 
or Divine Dispensation of Versailles, for the plain reason that | ponest and far-sighted contemporary history. It is as far 
the different nations in antagonism do not oceupy different | removed from the unintelligent and hysterical propagandism 
well-defined districts, but are inextricably mixed. There are | of 4 Mme. Tormay* as it well could be ; and as far removed 
whole districts of Serbians in Hungary, colonies of Saxons (as | f9m Baron Werkman’s memoir, too. For if Dr. Jaszi is 
well as Hungarians) in.Rumania, German villages in Ruthenia 
(the easternmost end of Czechoslovakia) ; there are Italian | Werkman is that he is illustrative ; and the picture which he 
towns on the Jugoslay coast, and a large part of the country quite unconsciously gives of the incredible ignorance of the 
districts of the new Italy are purely Slovene. There are real state of affairs in the Empire, the complete absence of 
villages where three incompatible nations live cheek by jowl 
{and have done for many generations), each in their own 
quarter, speaking their own original language and living their enough) and all his advisers—was ever governor more out of 
own lives without showing the slightest sign of amalgamation, | key with the governed ? Was ever the fall of an empire 
any breaking down of national differences. There are districts | pore inevitable 2? At each end there was ignorance ; enforced 
where a ten miles’ stroll will yield the observant stranger as | ignorance in the peasant and industrialist, the ignorance of 
much ethnological variety as a tour of half the Continent. | obseurantism ; blinded ignorance in the Emperor, the result 
Nor, among all this welter, is there any one nation capable | of a svstem grown too complicated for its purpose, and that 
of governing the rest with any degree of justice and con- very purpose forgotten ; while in between the power and wezlth 
tentinent. One can take it for granted that whatever nation | of the State were concentrated and wasted in the hands of an 
is given control over the others will illtreat them. Thus, oligarchy. That is the real 'Tragedy of Charles of Habsburg. 
in any district where there are more than two nations in : : 
fairly even numbers, one is faced by the anomaly that sclf- 
determination will deliver the majority over to be bullied 
by a minority! The only two nations with any experience 
of empire, the Germans and the Hungarians, have already 
been tried in the fires of government and found wanting - 
for it must not be imagined that the dismemberment of the 
old Austro-Hungarian Empire was en arbitrary act of the 
Peace Conference : it was a process at work long before the 




















generally informative, the most that can be said of Baron 


political theory, the blindness to all the signs of the times that 
characterized the Emperor Karl (who was a well-meaning man 


One may well ask what hope there is for the future. At 
first sight there seems very little. The fruit of misgovernmcnt 
is misgovernment; and the present ‘ Balkanization” of 
Central Europe is the inevitable result of the ignorance in 
which the Empire wilfully kept its subjects ; oppression is 
intentionally a bad school for subsequent independence. 

But if there is no whole nation capable of giving the others 
a lead towards civilization, is there no section of the public in 








War, hastened. indeed, by military collapse, but already by *Auther of “An Outiaw’s Diary,” 
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several different countries, no international progressive policy | drawn from his sketches by the recognition of the permanence 
at all? of types in mankind through the most different circum- 

Here alone there is hope ; but it is faint enough. There | stances. There is nothing in the book livelier or more 











; 
can be little doubt that so far as Hungary is concerned the | radically modern than his portrait of ‘‘ The Grumblec” : “ Hi: 
Karolyi administration, with its policy of international amity | mistress smothers him with kisses: ‘I should be surprised,” 
and free trade, and democracy at home, was the sole sane one. | says he, ‘ if they came from your heart.’ He finds a purse 
But it never had a chance. Count Karolyi was swept into | on the road: * Ah,’ he says, ‘ but I never found anything 
power in the October revolution by the force of circumstance ; | worth having.’ When he has won a lawsuit by an unanimous 
and he never had the opportunity to master circumstance. | verdict he reproaches the composer of the speech for omitting 
jt would have needed a man of political genius, rather than of | several points. His friends club together to lend him money 
political conscience, to ride that storm and retain power long | without asking interest. ‘Come, cheer up,’ says one of 
enough to establish a genuine government. With natural | them. ‘Cheer up?’ says he, ‘ when I have to pay it back 
impatience the people turned to Bolshevism for speedier | to every one of them and be grateful into the bargain!’ ” 
remedy ; and the pseudo-Marxian government of Béla Kun, | Our English character-writers had more verbal wit and 
itself obviously foredoomed, first swept away the possibility of | more subtlety than Theophrastus ; but their very cleverness 
reconstruction, and then, by sheer force of antithesis, made the | grows tiring in the end. The volume should be read from 
White Revolution inevitable. The old oligarchy, debased | time to time, not at arush ; but it contains excellent material, 
by admixture with Gémbés and his terrorists, came back, | and is a thorough survey of all set portraits from Theophrastus 
and are still there, and, it seems, in a fairly stable position. | to Félicité, Comtesse de Genlis. It is the same Madame de 
But the policy which Kirolyi represents is alive (though, | Genlis who makes the main interest of La Belle Pamela 
alas! far from powerful) in other countries as well; notably | (Lady Edward Fitzgerald), by Lucy Ellis and Joseph Turquan 
there is Radic, the Croatian eader, representative of the | (Jenkins) ; for the authors of this monograph have discovered 
Federalist section in Jugoslavia, who entertains exactly the | that their subject was the daughter of this lady by the Duc 
same programme of disarmament and free trade in the Danube | d’Orleans, and a surprising record of lies and concealments 
Basin. It would be difficult for men of such different personal | ensues. 
types as Radié and Karolyi to find themselves in close sym- Mr. Herbert Edward Palmer, the author of The Unknown 
pathy ; but to the outsider, at any rate, there appears a remark- | Warrior and Other Poems (Heinemann), is a poet of vigour 
able identity in their political views, at least so far as inter- | and naiveté, refreshing to read, with an authentic ring to 
national relations are concerned. Radi¢, the peasant leader, | his verses now and then: the plain antithesis to Mr. Aldous 
puts his faith in the smallholder as the surest bulwark of | Huxley, technician above all, who publishes his adaptation 
peace ; and indeed, it does seem as if it is with the Green, | of Frances Sheridan’s comedy, The Discovery (Chatto and 
rather than the White or the Red, that the ultimate govern- | Windus). We are not given much indication of Mr. Huxley's 
ment of Central Europe lies—a political force of a magni- | emendations, though he says modestly that “ an observant 
tude unfamiliar to the insular. Czechoslovakia, too, would | eye can always detect their position.” It was his part to 
| make the play more astringent ; for many parts of it, he 





welcome any international arrangement that improved her 
access to her south-eastern markets ; and if Federalism and | states, were altogether too *“* meloobious and genteel.” 
the peasants should finally carry the day in Jugoslavia (the Mr. Somerset Maughan has edited The Truth at Last, from 
chief obstruction, that wily habitual prime-minister, Pasic¢, is, | Charles Hawtrey (Thornton Butterworth), an engaging volume 
after all, well advanced in years), and if the progressives | of reminiscences, as one would expect. We have received 
should return to power in Hungary (as also is possible), or the from the Clarendon Press Mr. Keith Feiling’s valuable study, 
so-called White Terror should gradually change into an A History of the Tory Party, 1640-1714. 
intelligent ‘* aristocratic *’ government (for reigns of terror Tue Lirerary Epivror. 
always spend themselves, and the extremists in any party 
finally find themselves too weak to cope with the moderates), : 
the next generation, at any rate, may see an economic federa- | THE GREAT WORK OF ALCHEMY. 
tion of Central Europe come into being. One thing is certain: | The Brotherhood of the Rosy Cross. By Arthur Edward 
no solution which depends either on the maintenance or the | Waite. (Rider. 30s. net.) 
alteration of the present frontiers is possible ; the nice adjust- | J» anyone reads the alchemical tracts of the eighteenth 
ment of nationalities is worse than useless; the solution, | and seventeenth centuries, he will be puzzled by the tone 
When it comes, must be not political but economic ; must and innuendo of many of them: it is obvious that the words, 
depend not on the drawing of frontiers, but on the reduction | the very formulae, are being used in parable, and that thei: 
of frontiers, and all they stand for, to a position of negligible | authors are hardly at all concerned with the “ putrefaction, 
importance in national and international life. | albation, gradation, and rubefication ” of metals and gross 
These three books are all interesting; the first two have | matter; their “ sulphur, salt, and mercury’ seem to be 
already been referred to, and the third, which does not deal spiritual substances. And, indeed, before long it will be 
much in politics, is a vivid account of a motor tour through | plain that the second, the secret purpose of these alchemist ; 
Czechoslovakia. The picture is perhaps a little too rosy, was to analyze, rectify, and integrate the human spirit, 
and the information given shows occasionally the intervention | and that, in seeking to produce gold from base metal, in 
of the official “ receiver of visitors” ; but on the whole it is | yeality they sought to produce the perfect man, the superman, 
accurate and interesting, and covers the ground well. from the sinful and ignorant natural man. Their tracts 
H. were a course of discipline for the soul and a record of 
individual experience under that discipline. 
B O O K S It is interesting to observe how the two branches of 
, alchemy derive from one stock, why they were so constantly 
entangled, and, more particularly, why the terms and tech- 
. ~ rRYpwoa a nique of this early chemistry were so completely taken over 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. by the mystics and occultists of the spirit. The aim which 
united the two alchemists was plainly the province of both 
tions—there are fewer than usual. Otherwise it is an average | —it was the exploration of the causes, principles, and pro- 
collection. Mr. Richard Aldington brightens the table with | cesses of this world; and the alchemists knew what we 
A Book of “* Characters” (Routledge). The set ** Character ”’ | have again discovered, that the secret of transmutation is 
never produced great literature, probably because novel | the secret of creation ; that, till we can see how one substance 
and drama can show men so much more convincingly by | came to be what it is, we cannot see how to change it to another. 
action and by interaction, and we miss this contrast of | The process of alchemy was, therefore, the recognition of 
| the structure of matter, of the principles underlying matter. 
Recognition is the applicable word ; for to them the pvrin- 
ciples were theoretically given; they knew, a priori, that 
these principles were three, the reflex in matter of the Trinity ; 
for God had created the world out of that chaos which was 
His own substance. Such was the work of creation in mattez 


—_——— 





TuERE is a noticeable improvement in the week's publica- 


motive, this light-and-shade, when a single type is analyzed 
for us. And it is because Theophrastus, the inventor of 
the method, introduces us to his ‘ Characters” first hand, 
as it were, by making them act and talk, that he still seems 
more acute and vivid than his followers. He describes 
“humours” more than persons; but a great delight can be 
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and the work of creation in mind was the same: man, too, 
was a reflex of the Trinity, he was compounded of the same 
principles, and for him to become perfect he must know 
himself, recognize in himself—the microcosm—the counter- 
working of his own triple divinity. The universe in large 
was a witness of God, man himself was a witness of God, 
the very stones were witnesses of God. And if a man could 
find with absolute certainty in himself those principles of 
his nature, if he could purge his sight and know himself 
as he was, it would follow that he possessed the key to the 
process of creation, he was aware of the constitution of all 
material things, and he was himself a ruler in the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Such, dispersed and confused at first, was the 
spiritual teaching of the alchemists. 

In 1614 a tract was printed in Germany with the title 
Fama Fraternitatis R.C.: it had already circulated in manu- 
script for some years. It gave the history of a socicty, 
Fratres Roseae Crucis, pledged to the advancement of know- 
ledge, the reformation of Europe, and the practice of virtue. 
The founder was stated to be a certain Christian Rosencreutz, 
who in the fourteenth century had travelled through the 
East and gained the knowledge of all secrets ; he had collected 
other scholars and taught them the truths of alchemy and 
of religion; he died and was buried no one knew where. 
But recently his tomb had been found and opened by sur- 
viving Rosicrucians; it contained books and symbols of 
inestimable value, and everything was so arranged that if 
ever “the Fraternity should come to nothing” the whole 
wisdom could be restored by the contents of this vault alone. 
The anonymous writer of the tract claimed for the Fraternity 
the possession of the secret of transmutation, yct inveighed 
against “the ungodly and accursed gold-making”; the 
brothers could not “ pass their time appointed of God,” or 
foresee their misfortunes or the hour of their death ; but they 
could behold “the image and pattern of all the world.” 
They did not rejoice in their possession of “ the medicine 
of mctals,” but rather that they beheld “‘ the Heavens open, 
the angels of God ascending and descending, and their own 
names written in the Book of Life.” They appealed that 
the philosophers of the whole earth should join with them 
in their researches and share in their delights. 

The publication of the Fama created a torrent of pamphicts 
throughout Europe: some bore witness to the existence of 
the Fraternity and gave evidence of its teaching; some 
supported the brothers from the results of their own researches, 
without “ acquaintance as to their persons,” some vilified 
them or ridiculed them. But the Fraternity itself remained 
in mystery, undoubtedly existing, undoubtedly imitiating 
new members, but never, from beginning to end, making 
any collective or official pronouncement of aims and of promises. 
Its individual apologists soon began to invent histories of 
incredible antiquity for it, deriving it from Moses or even 
from Adam ; ‘speculation and fable became wilder and wilder ; 
but in many tracts there were still given out parables, symbols, 
and dogmas of worth and deep significance. 

It was Robert Fludd, Robertus de Fluctibus, a Kentish 
* philosopher by fire,” or alchemist, who brought moderation 
and purity into Rosicrucian teaching ; it was he who spirit- 
ualized its whole outlook and made the philosophical and 
religious implications of its alchemical pursuits valuable 
and profound. It is from his works that we have most 
clearly that greatest and truest alchemy, the strict and 
single-hearted labour to transmute the spirit of man. For, 
with him, the only work of the alchemist was to create Christ, 
the universal philosopher’s stone, in himself ; and the process 
of alchemy was the process of perfection. And so, from 
Robert Fludd, we can see how far even the most outrageously 
imy ossible claims for the Fraternity were true ; how, indeed, 
it could trace a continuous descent from Adam and could 
profess the knowledge of all things. The counsel of the 
Rose-cross was the one, whole, undeviating effort for fullness 
and divinity in man that is the essence of esoteric Christianity, 
of esoteric religion; the hardest and blackest and bitterest, 
the most ideal and glorious path of life. It was, in truth, 
a demand for nothing under perfection, for the abandonment 
of everything less than Godhead. And in this it was truly 
Christian, in this the symbol of the Rose-cross was its justified 
possession—that it held out to the world the fact that once 
already the Great Work had beeen completed and the process 
of transmutation bad been finally declared. 











_ 
Mr. A. E. Waite follows the history of Rosicrucianism furthe 
through its degradations and revivals to our Own time ~ 
is an amazing subject, and has more connexion with Ps 
history of Europe than could well be credited by the nang 
formed. Whether or no Freemasonry was formulated ~ 
Rosicrucians, it was from Rosicrucianism that it was Pe 
inspired, and after its foundation it was definitely influenced 
and coloured by Rosicrucians. The tales of scoundrels and 
lunatics who moved under its aegis are melancholy reading 
but, even in the most dismal periods, even in the most apparent 
disintegration and vapidity, there has persisted a Continuous 
thread of truth and attainment. Mr. Waite’s main praise 
is to have cleared the records of Rosicrucianism from the 
cloud of fraud and fable that has obscured it ; to have showy 
that thread of value unbroken through centuries ; to haye 
finished, in fact, the heaviest work of research with infinite 
pains. By this necessity of disproving and condemning 
liars and fools (and by temperament, too, we suspect) he 
is polemical in detail, he abuses and denounces a hundred 
unheard-of and worthless writers; it is hard to follow the 
exposition of truth in his book, since the examination of 
falsity occupies so much space. It is the more of a misfortune 
that he is himself on occasions forgetful and inconsistent, 
Perhaps the printer is responsible for the denunciation of 
a writer who stated that Simon Studion founded the Militig 
Crucifera Evangelica in 1587, ** being thirty-eight years before 
he happens to have been born,’ when Mr. Waite himself 
places Studion’s birth in 1543; but when Mr. Waite states 
that the phrase “ omnia ab uno et omnia ad unum ” seems 
somehow vaguely familiar and neglects to observe that it 
is before us, in plain print, on one of the most important 
diagrams of the book, we are entitled to complain of his 
weakness of memory. But on the whole we should feel 
gratitude for this volume; it contains more information 
and sounder scholarship than any book published upon 
the Fraternity, and renders unnecessary any further work 
upon its history except the tracking of analogies and the 
interpretation of symbols and doctrine. 
ALAN Porter. 
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Songs of Shadow-of-a-Leaf. By Alfred Noyes. 
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“When Marjorie walked in the wood 

There was nothing to frighten her there, 
She was beautiful, bold and good ; 

But the little leaves whispered beware ; 
For she walked, 

Alone in the 

Wood, 
Like a daughter of Berkeley Square.” 





“Throned among primrose cushions, in a window of Berkeley 
Square, 
Lady Jane and the Pekinese are goggling up in tho air, 
Where dark against the drizzling sky a British workman stands 
Toiling—Nah! He’s lighting his pipe in the pit of his homy 
hands.” 
TueEsF little quotations we have chosen as being the most 
typical, the most perfect, examples of Mr. Noyes’s bellicose 
yet tender Muse. Some, reading them, may say that their 
author is a subject more for psycho-analysis than for criticism ; 
it is true, for example, that the words “ Berkeley Square” 
occur with a rather suspicious regularity ; but we think that 
this may be due as much to the fortunate rhyming of “* Square” 
with “ air,” “there,” and “* beware,”’ as to any more sup- 
pressed cause of complex and inhibition. Indeed, there 
appears at first sight to be precious little inhibition about Mr. 
Noyes’s poems. 

Both of the quotations above have what is described as a 
“true note of singing’ about them; both have in them the 
sobbing, hiccoughs and castanets of the old music hall, and 
its songs. 

A very active man is Mr. Noyes. A dozen or so books of 
verse stand to his credit; it would not, therefore, be fair 
(Berkeley Square) to expect every poem in every book to 
be a good one. 

But these verses are tiring to read, and must have been 
more so, surely, to write. No posture is so fatiguing as that 
of defence, when no enemy is attacking; no attitude more 
undignified than that of assault, when there is no enemy 
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to attack. Mr. Noyes believes in vigorous hitting; but the 
wooden antagonists which he himself has constructed fall 
down directly he hits them, and, in falling, invariably injure 
their maker. Two things, it is evident, Mr. Noyes cannot 
gbide—the progressive in politics, the Bolshevik in poetry. 

As we know, a properly brought-up bull, sharing Mr. Noyes’s 
antipathy to Bolshevism, will charge anyone or anything, 
however faintly tinged with red. But evena bull, an animal 
perhaps with a greater reputation for courage than for intelli- 
gence, chooses his colour carefully, whereas Mr. Noyes goes 
further: he sees red first, and then charges! If he charges, 
the object of his assault must be red. 

In the intervals of his many books, between an epic on 
science, @ Whirlwind tour of the American Universities or a 
masterly raid on the tomb of Drake, our active hero spends 
much time in defending Tennyson and other Victorian idols, 
dearing theircharacters forever of crimes of which they have 


Yet Mr. Noyes, for all his singing, is very modern, of that 
there can be no doubt—and sometimes a little obscure ! 
What, for instance, does he mean by that darkling phrase : 
“the smack of his noon-day cheese ” ? 

OsBERT SITWELL. 


AN AGE OF INTELLECT AND 
MUSIC. 
Elizabethans. By A. H. Bullen. 


Tuts book represents the gleanings after the life’s harvest of a 
loving, patient, and laborious student of English verse produced 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Bullen’s speciality 
was the lesser flowers of that wonderful field, and we may 
consider him a pioneer in the work of rehabilitating in English 
hearts a long-lost pride in our national music. The invasions 


(Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d.) 





never been accused. But, though privileged to hear Mr. 


Noyes’s opinion of the late Lord Tennyson, never, except in | 


our own hearts, shall we be privileged to know Alfred Lord 
Tennyson’s views of Mr. Alfred Noyes! It is, however, our 
own conviction that there would have been trouble between 
the two Alfreds had they been contemporary, that His Lord- 
ship might even have risen from his seat as hereditary 
legislator to demand the impeachment of the younger Alf, 

“Mr. Noyes’s verse, we take it, is intended to follow up and 
justify his defence of the great who have preceded him. 
The quality, we are given to understand, that is shared by 
Swinburne, Tennyson, Keats and Noyes is that of “ singing.” 
But to sing is not really sufficient. No one accuses Mr. 
Noyes of not “singing.” ‘‘Come down to Kew in lilac 
time” should have been—and perhaps was—whistled by 
every errand boy in town. ‘“‘ Pagan Marjorie” and “ Fey 
Joan” in this volume have the same quality. Alas! the 
effect of all this ‘‘ singing ’ is but to make us prefer quiet. 
If Mr. Noyes must “ sing,”’ it would be easier to bear if he 
would even sing flat occasionally or do something unexpected. 

But it is the process of his ratiocination, even more than his 
singing, which is at fault. Mr. Noyes argues, in effect, 
but with great force, ‘* Tennyson was a great poct. He 
was also, occasionally, a great bore. I am sometimes a bore, 
.. Tam a great poet.” 

These same little lapses in logic occur in his verse. In 
the second poem quoted at the beginning of our review 
occurs, further on, the exquisite line :— 

“But Bill don’t read ’em, of course he don't, for Bill has his pipe 
to smoke.”’ 
Now Mr. Kipling, who has no greater admirer than Mr. 
Noyes, would, in the frenzy of his democratic patriotism, and 
jn his fidelity to those types which, however unfortunately, 
he does undoubtedly create, have discarded all his remaining 
* aitches °°—had there been any—and thrown them to the 
winds. Not so Mr. Noyes, for the innate refinement of the 
latter gent only permits him an occasional deviation from the 
speech of a Public School and ’Varsity man. The line quoted 
rendered cither with realism as 


should surely have been 
course ’e don’t, for Bill 


(1) * But Bill don’t read *em—o’ 
Or, more prettily, but wi'': less fidetic, 


‘as "is pipe to smoke.” 
of course Le does not— 


as (2) ** But Bill does not read them 
for Bill has his piiipe to smécke.” 

Yet Mr. Noyes redeems himself in the last line of the whole 
poem, where, master of imagery that he is, he sums up the 
whole magnificent conception in one forcible phrase :— 
“But Bill has lighted his blasted pipe, and he spits into Berkeley 

Square.” 

What, then, is the exact position of Mr. Noyes among the 
great, the great who are no more? For it is hard to match 
him in contemporary poetry. His place, undoubtedly, is 
among those who have gone before. It is a diflicult but 
fascinating question. But if we may be allowed to Kipple 
for an instant, it does seem certain that Mr. Alfred Noyes 


and the late Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox “are sisters under 


The former is less graceful, more strong; the 
feminine even. 


the skin.” 
latter more whimsical, more 
As befits her sex and race, her work shows less interest in 
politics; she was no empire-builder; while Mr. Noyes is 
in the direct descent, apparently, from Drake and Raleigh, 
as well as from Shakespeare and Tennyson. He is still a 
Viking at heart. 


subtle, more 


from France at the Restoration, and from Germania during the 
| Hanoverian period, finally covered up this glorious growth, 
which had already been trodden under the heel of Puritanism. 
| No more were English compositions performed by English instru- 
| mentalists in the courts of Europe; and th: people of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries had to content that stifled 
longing for vocal music by the art forms of the oratorio, the 
} anthem, and the hymn. An Englishman was no longer looked 
| at askance as an uneducated boor if he could not, at a friend's 
house, take his place at a madrigal table and sing from sight 

such charming and technically amazing works as those of 
Morley, Bird, Weelkes, and Wilbye. Even now, after years 
of exploring in the works of those men of genius, we are able 
only to guess at the aesthetic consciousness of the people to 
whom the practice of that music was habitual. What niceties 
of ear had the average man and woman for a singable vowel, 
for the placing of echoing consonants, for the dramatic effect 
of the sharply-stamped caesura, and for judging all these in 
their right marriage to the musical phrase? This people 
was inspired in those days by an almost mystical joy in verbal 
| sound. The following prophecy by Samuel Daniel, whose 
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simple music, in Plato's phrase, engendered a temperate soul, 
was the expzession of a communal emotion :— 
“ Or should we careless come behind the rest 
In power of words that go before in worth, 
Whenas our accents, equal to the best, 
Is able greater wonders to bring forth ; 
When all that ever hotter spirits exprest 
Comes bettered by the patience of the North. 
And who in time knows whither we may vert 
The treasure of our tongue, to what strange shores 
The gain of our best glory shall be sent 
T’enrich unknowing Nations with our stores ? 
What worlds in the yet unformed Occident 
May come refined with th’ accents that are ours ? 
Or who can tell for what great work in hand, A 
, ° ’ 
The greatness. of our style is now ordained ? 
For our guess at such culture we are deeply indebted to 
Bullen, who was himself Elizabethan in his passionate love 
of the just and true sound in sentence constructions. Dear 
Campion, whose songs are like harebells trembling on an 
English common. had been quite lost but for the enthusiastic 
scholarship of Pullen. His gentle intoxication is his strength. 
communicating joy to his readers, and raising the literature of 
that age to its true pitch of youthful lyricism. But that sweet 
peison in his veins betrays him in his attempts to cope with 
more practical matters—-if anything can be more practical 
than the technique of an art. This fault we will consider later. 
Bullen’s research reveals another quality of the Elizabethan 
age, and that is the intellectual vigour of its poets. The logic- 
chepping and dialectical athletics which were the chief feature 
ef mediaeval scholarship had not yet been dispersed in the 
vague excitements of the Renaissance ; and men of letters 
still felt their imaginations swiftened by the clear western sky 
of the fading Middle Ages. We should like to have a complete 
issue of the Spectator to quote glorious examples ; but we 
must restrain ourselves to one or two from Chapman, who 
had a brain like a spear, as “ swift as time.” Here is a self- 
revealing passage where he urges himself on to finish Marlowe's 
* Hero and Leander ” :— 
“Then thou, most strangely intellectual fire, 
That, proper to my soul, hath power t’ inspire 
Her burning faculties, and with the wings 
Of thy unsphered flame visit’st the springs 
Of spirits immortal! now (as swift as timo 
Doth follow motion) find th’ eternal clime 
Of his free soul whose living subjects stood 
Up to tho chin in the Pierian flood . . .” 
fIcre is an invocation to Light and Darkness. Nothing could 
be more noble than the gesture and mental speed of these 
numbers :— 
“Terror of darkness; O thou king of flames, 
That with thy music-footed horse dost strike 
The clear light out of crystal, on dark earth : 
And huri’st instructive fire about the world : 
Wake, wake the drowsy and enchanted night 
That sleeps with dead eyes in this heavy riddle ; 
Or thou, great Prince of Shades, where never sun 
Sticks his far-darted beams, whose eyes are made 
To shine in darkness, and see ever best 
Where sense is blindest, open now the heart 
Of thy abashed oracle, that, for fear 
Of some ill it includes, would fain lie hid, 
And rise thou with it in thy greater light.” 
Read this description of the robin :— 
“ ... the bird... that loves humans best, 
That hath the bugle eyes and rosy breast, 
And is the yellow autumn’s nightingale.” 
There are others like him; such as Fulke Greville, a Civil 
Servant of administrative talent, who said that 
“Impossible is but the faith of fear.” 


We should have room to speak of Drayton, Dekker, Breton, 
and Bullein, but it is not possible. 

As we suggested carlier, Bullen, a man deservedly revered 
by all lovers of the essential distillation of English music, 
was such an inveterate toper of poetry that this Hippocrenc 
could never make him drunk. His whole being was exercised 
under the influence of that mild but chronic ecstasia of the 
toper which almost is more calm than the condition of the 
normal spirit. This gentle inebriation, however, softened his 
comprehension of more practical affairs ; for his conception of 
Elizabethan political life was as rosy as that which he held of 
the European cesspool of yesterday. It would be irrelevant 
to discuss Bullen’s lack of political vieion, were it not that this 
defect spoils his essay on “ Shakespeare the Englishman.” 
We are a generation sceptical about the genesis of empires ; 


| and we believe that even Elizabeth's “ spacious ” 





: b days did 
not provide a place in the sun for all folk. Walter Ralegh 
an epitome of the age, is no hero to us—with his theatrical 
court manners, his interest in piracy abroad, and his ruthless 
enclosure of common lands and his expropriation of tenants 
at home in Wessex. In that age of avid speculation in sheep. 
farming he was a typical example of the rapacious squire to 
whom money and flocks were more precious than the liyes of 
his neighbours. We cannot forget that then, as now, public 
life, fame, and political control were the monopoly of those 
people who followed their materialistic rather than theip 
spiritual bent. 

With his embroidered cloak Ralegh covered more than one 
patch of mud ; and there is no Goubt that his magnificent byt 
sycophantic gesture was symbolical of much of the attitude of 
that age of adventure and pagan speculation. The funda. 
mental lack of communal conscience was less noticeable than 
it is to-day, because it had not been magnified through an age 
of mechanical invention into the proportions which make our 
present social life a nightmare of class hatred and domestic 


squalor, RicuarD Cuvrcu, 


THE DISSIDENCE OF DISSENT. 
Dr. John Citiford, C.H. Life, Letters and Reminiscences, 
By Sir James Marchant, LL.D. (Cassell. 12s. 6d.) 
More, perhaps, than any prominent man of his generation 
the subject of this biography stood for the Dissidence of 
Dissent. The sense of disparagement read into that famous 
phrase was foreign to the mind of its author ; Burke applied 
it to the Americans as a tribute to their stubborn independence 
and their robust strength. Dr. Clifford possesscd these 
qualities in an eminent degree. He was self-made and self- 
educated. When in 1858 he accepted the pastorate of Praed 
Strect Chapel, a wise friend urged him to take the London 
B.A. degree ; ** Without this extensive culture, I believe that 
you will be more than usually prone to fall into the errors 
of half-educated persons.” He did so with ercdit; the 
notion that he was no more than a windy agitator, the stormy 
petrel of militant Nonconformist politics, is singularly wide 
of the mark. But when we are assured that he “ hated 
politics with a perfect hatred,” and that, “ if he could have 
got rid of his conscience, he would never have touched them,” 
it is diflicult not to think that he was—as indeed was the case 

a man of exceptional conscicntiousness, and that he dis- 
guised his hatred with consummate skill. His feeling on 
industrial conditions was natural :— 

“T began life in a factory, and I have never forgotten the cruel 

impressions I received there of men and work. So | came to havi 
sympathy with the working classes, of which I was one, who are 
said to form eighty per cent. of the population of these islands. 
L have it still, after eighty years ; 1 have never lost it, and I feel it 
stronger to-day than ever.” 
In the “ Down-Grade” controversy of 1887-89, to which 
a parallel may be found in the fanatical movement known 
in America to-day as “ Fundamentalism,” he was found on 
the Liberal side: from the first he “ steadfastly refused to 
be bound by any dogmatic creed, or the semblance of one, 
or to fasten a creed on the lips of another.” The appeal to 
Church authority meant little to him ; * in his view * Christen- 
dom ” was not entitled to regulate, or qualified to understand, 
the domestic concerns of the Baptists **—an opinion, pcrhaps, 
as substantially justified as it was quaintly expressed. 

It cannot be said that either the Church or Dissent shows 
to advantage in the still unsolved education question. It 
must be presumed that the representatives of both are sinecre. 
But each side seems determined to misrepresent the other's 
standpoint. ‘*‘ Undenominationalism is the biggest humbug 
the wit of man ever devised,” said a leading Churchman. 
The Act of 1892 wus “ painful, disastrous, and reactionary,” 
urged Dr. Clifford ; it ‘ fixed more securely than ever the 
tyrannies of the State-Church over the life of the land.” 
The controversy is, for the time being, dormant. But it 
will not remain so. And, if the country is driven to fall back 
on a secular solution, it is with the mutual intolerance of 
the rival priesthoods that the responsibility will rest. 

As far as was possible for so kindly a man, the Doctor was 
“a good hater.” The Church of England was a red rag to 
him, and he contrasts the zeal of the Baptist body with the 
apathy of the Establishment : 

‘**Let those who despise the village Free Church produce the 
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ennals of the single State-protected village organization that can 
match the simple, but eloquent, story of Barton-in-the-Beans.’’ 
But. though he is described as an “ eater of sacerdotal »custs,”’ 
he had correspondents, it seems, among the Established 
clergy. They were not the flower of the flock :— 

“ Here is a letter from a vicar—telling the story of his University 

degrees and literary distinctions ; of the presentations and addresses 
which have been made to him, and of the churches he has served. 
He appea's to me as a friend of Lloyd George, and a ‘ brother clergy- 
man.’ He only wishes to be put on the list for a bishopric ! Anothor 
asks me to get him a berth under the Board of Works. For canonries 
and deaneries I have had quite a score of petitioners for help. All 
this comes of having a Baptist to shape and control the ministry 
of the State Church.” 
It might be invidious to ask whether, and with what result, 
the Doctor submitted these supplicas to his distinguished 
friend. The “why” of ecclesiastical appointments is not 
always obvious; and the then Prime Minister might have 
found worse advisers than Clifford ; there is a sense in which 
every English citizen is, as such, a member of the National 
Church. 

The Lambeth scheme for the reunion of the Churches 
seemed to him “ mechanical and unreal.” “ How wearisome 
and wasteful are these ‘ potherings’ about reunion with 
the Episcopal Church ! *°—the more closely they were examined 
the less likely they seemed to him to lead to any good result. 
Perhaps the gem of the book is the child’s prayer—‘* O God, 
please make all the bad people good, and all the good people 
nice!” The Doctor’s comment was, “ I think the Almighty 
would find more difliculty with the second than with the first 
prayer.” 
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British Artists” Series. 
Tue admission of Mr. Stanley Spencer to the distinguished 
company of contemporary artists already represented in 
Messrs. Benn’s series is fully justified, and the thirty-five 
illustrations summarizing his work up to the present day 
vindicate his claim to consideration as an artist of established 
importance. Since his entry into the Slade School in 1909 
he has always shown a predilection for drawing upon the 
more dramatic moments of Gospel history for his subject 
matter, and his picture called “* The Visitation ” is analyzed 
by R. IH. W., the author of the introduction, in the following 
illuminating passage :— 

“In this touching picture the Virgin, embodied in the figure 
of a Cookham kitchen-maid, in a pink print dress and newly 
laundered apron, has just arrived at her cousin’s house. Through 
the open door behind her we see a cottage garden with some 
corrugated iron sheds. The Virgin pants, for she has come ‘ with 
haste,’ and emotion plays its part, too, in her shortness of breath. 
The matron, in coarse woollen clothes of a humble station, has 
come to the door. She takes the girl by the hand, leads her 
within, and will shortly hear the story of her vision and of the 
things that are to be. Nothing could be simpler or more delicate 
than Spencer's presentation of this scene.” 

In this, as in his Blake-like ‘“ Resurrection” (1914), a 
finely realized whole has been produced out of his artistic 
and intellectual sympathies. Meaning is implicit in every 


line. Since the War his chief pictures have been “ Christ 
carrying the Cross,” “ The Last Supper,” “* At a Dressing 
Station,” and his big ‘War Composition.” In these 


the emotion is less part of the fabric of the composition, 
and he has chosen rather to crystallize the characteristics of 
a scene by portraying as vividly as possible a second of its 
physical enactment. 

Although influenced by Stanley Spencer, the work of 
Henry Lamb shows a more catholic sympathy and a more 
gracious and mature manner. His well-known portrait of 
Mr. Lytton Strachey is a great achievement involving an 
appreciation of character and the ability to translate it into 
pictorial form in the happiest manner possible. The process 
is so complete as to make no line irrelevant, no detail merely 
incidental. He has at his command a lucid and charming 
style of painting and a mastery of line. Early he developed 
a facility in the lyrical manner, and to this period belong 
the “ Portrait ” and ‘‘ Head of a Bretonne ” (1914). Though 
that period is over, its charm is not lost, and such pictures 
as ‘ Romilly John,” the ‘“ Anrep Family,” his excellent War 


picture now in the Tate Gallery, and the various views of 
Poole, make one impatient for what is yet to come. 





$$ 
, It is unavoidable that each of these volumes should j, 
in a manner introductory. There is, one imagines, no 
that either of these painters are to have final judgment pas 
on them. In neither case has their art reached its Me an 
and if we look forward to even better things it is in 2 
not of disappointment but rather of congratulation, 
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BENJAMIN CONSTANT, 

Benjamin Constant, 1767-1830. By Elizabeth W. Schermer), 

(Heinemann. 25s.) . 
Tue biographer of Benjamin Constant has no easy task 
His life and his career merit the epithets “ interesting,” “piety, 
esque,” ‘“ important,” but “ unsatisfactory ” more than an 
other. Perhaps the most definite conclusion achieved py tie 
student of the man and his times is that he fell short—if 9), 
by a little—of being a great man. 

That falling short is, in Constant’s special circumstances and 
environment, a fatality. Though his personality is defini). 
his talent undoubted, the interest which is his due shi, 
inevitably to the great figures of the drama—to Napoleon anj 
to Madame de Stael. There is something tragic in the ina. 
quacy of his youth and middle-age, the tragedy of a may 
whose brilliance undermined his persistence and his cons. 
tency, when mere unsupported brilliance could give him jy 
more than the undignified status and multi-coloured livery of, 
camp-follower of condottiere. At his death he was eulogia d 
and heaped with honours. In his old age he had taken hi 
place as leader of the Liberal Party in France which preserye) 
in some sense the institutions for whose birth the Revolution 
had shed so much blood. But old age under the restore 
Bourbon could expect little limelight in comparison with q 
youth under the first Empire. And Benjamin Constant will 
live longer in human memories as the lover of Madame ¢e 
Stael, as the man who denounced the First Consul, and 
imagined he could make a Liberal of the exile returned from 
Elba, than as an apostle of Parliamentary Liberalism. 

Miss Schermerhorn has done her best to restore the balance, 
Her penalty for so doing is that her book is inclined to le 
tedious. She has succeeded in reducing the picturesquenes 
of the early years to the commonplace ; but she has failed in 
attempting to enhalo the elderly orator. She has obviow! 
a complete grasp of her period. She writes clearly an 
pleasantly, if she is a little over-generous with her quotation 
from letters, which prove Constant’s lack of a sense of humour 
rather than anything else. Her dispassionate style is admir 
able. If she has written for the student of the period 17\7- 
1830, heedless of the human foibles of the general reader, she 


has been perfectly successful. Va. GiELcu. 


FICTION. 


The Voyage. By J. Middleton Murry. (Coristable. 7s. 6d 
Jennifer Lorn. By Elinor Wylie. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d 
The Cricket Match. By Hugh de Selincourt. (Cape. 7s. | 


Tur hero of Mr. Middleton Murry’s novel is, to put it brutally, 
a conscience-stricken egoist in search of a complete aid 
reliable personality. Profoundly — self-mistrustful, full of 
human as well as of divine discontent, he examines remorseless 
his thoughts, words, and actions, alive to each unworthy ot 
even inadequate motive. Inability to know precisely wit 
he wants, or to want anything quite whole-heartedly, makes 
his conduct seem to himself crooked and insincere; tl 
smallest criticism from his more self-confident friends he takes 
violently to heart; his over-scrupulousness feeds itself o 
alternate orgies of self-condemnation and _ self-justilicatio. 
He cannot, to use Whitman’s phrase, “ publish himself of 4 
personality.” Devoured by a morbid sense of responsibility, 
he is consistently hard on himself and imagines that othes 
must be as fully aware of his spiritual immaturity and insu! 
ficiency as he is. “ Richard loves Richard, that is I am 1, 
is the burden of his self-analytical refrain ; but though ofte 
repeated, it carries only a momentary conviction. Gerald 
Wickham is of the lineage of Hamlet. Possessed of persona 
charm and an active restless mind, he is sure to bring disast# 
on any enterprise he undertakes or any relationship he entes 
into. 

The enterprise, in The Woyage, is the foundation of ® 
enlightened bookshop in Long Acre ; the relationship, 
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AND STAIRS 





WINDOW FRAMES 


Oil gloss finish. Gloss White, 
Flat White and 47 colours. 
Decorators’ Pare Paint, 


rately-priced work, 


Pompeian 
Enamel-like finish in two 


INSIDE TO PAINT TO ENAMEL To VARNISH or STAIN 
Pompeian Paint Exilac Lustro Stain 
Varnish gloss finish in two Whitest White Enamel, Stains and varnishes in one 
DOORS coats. White and 31 colours. Polar operation. Ejght colours, 
WOODWORK B-P (Berger’s Paint) White Enamel for mode Bergelac Varnish 


High-grade Copal Oak, 





AND CEILINGS 


WALLS (Plaster or 
Wallboard) 


Scrumble coats, White and 31 
For Graining. 12 colours. colours. 

Mctene Exilac Bergelac Varnish 
Matt, washable oil finish, Easiest - working White Made of specially-selected 
White and 37 colours. Enamel, ingredients of guaranteed 

Matroil Polar purity, and properly matured 


Washable Water Paint, in 

Whie and 32 colours. 
Cromat 

Non - washing distemper. 

White and 24 colours, in 


powder to mix with water. 


White Enamel of good 

colour and gloss. 
Pompeian 

Enamel finish at paint price. 

White and 31 colours, 


w tan 





Berger First coat Bath 
Enamel White 


Berger Bath Enamel 
Stands hot and cold water. 
White, Ivory, Flesh and 


Lustro Stain 
Combined Stain and Var- 
nish. In eight calours (for 











STONE 
BRICK 
AND CONCRETE 


Non-absorbent Water Paint 
in 8 weatherproof colours. 
B-P (Berger's Paint) 
Oil gloss fnish. White and 
47 colours, Postpones re- 

painting. 


Most economical, White 
and 31! colours, 


The und ing for Bath 
BATHS ak iets Eau-de-Nil. Use special wood surrounds). 
First-coat White for under- Bergelac Varnish 
comes For wood surrounds 
Permanoid Berger Radiator 
Silver finish, No un- Enamel 
RADIATORS pleasant odour. Stands White and colours. Stands 
heat, and keeps always heat without cracking. 
bright. 
OUTSIDE Pompeian Paint Exilac Bergelac Varnish 
Varnish gloss. Stands ex- Gloss - retaining White Holds its lustre. 
posure well, White and 31 Enamel, Arboreum 
DOORS colours, ; c Polar Wood « preserving _ stain. 
WOODWORK B-P (Berger's Paint) Inexpensive White Enamel Four colours. For new 
AND Oil gloss —" White and of great merit pon Cannot be 
47 colours. ears longest. Pompei painted over, 
peian 
a ns White and 31 colours. 
For graining. 12 colours. Wears well. 
Matroil Pompeian 





IRONWORK- 
GATES 
RAILINGS 
GUTTERS 
PIPES AND 
CORRUGATED 
IRON 








B-P (Berger's Paint) 
Oil gloss finish. White and 
47 colours. Covers most 
surface. 

Berger Stractural 

and Roof Paint 
Oil gloss finish in 9 colours, 

Permanoid 

Silver finish. 


Pompeian 
Two coats only give lasting 
enamel-like finish, White 
and 31 colours. 

















“Stop Decay the Berger Way.” 


Decorators should ask for colour patterns, prices and particulars of any of 
the above products, or of Berger Stainers, Colours and Varnishes. 


There’s a Berger Stockist within call—wherever you are. 
The Berger Decorative Studio will design free Colour Schemes for 
Decorators who submit particulars of work cilker through Stockisis op 


@irect to Homerlom 





Coryricut. 


1 Save More~cwith = 
Perder 
aints 


Colours -Enamels-Varnishes.. 


Lewis Berger & Sons, Ltd., 
HOMERTON 3 LONDON, E& 
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successive or rather concurrent entanglements with his de- 
lightful colleague, Anne, and the sinister cosmopolitan Emilia, 
the touch-stone of his character and the immediate wrecker 
of the bookshop scheme. Anne may be thought of as repre- 
senting the salutary, preduclive instincts and interests of 
life: under her influence Wickham finds the promotion of 
the bookshop an absorbing activity, at once self-obliterating 
and self-expressive. He almost loses himself in the business 
(excellently but perhaps too exhaustively described) of finding 
premises, taking measurements and knocking in nails. The 
irruption of Emilia changes all this. Her specious interest 
in the concern, her counter-suggestions, set the party by the 
ears. In reality caring nothing for their aims she makes a 
pretence of doing so in order to isolate Wickham and make 
him her plaything. She is acquisitive and destructive where 
they were public-spirited and constructive. Wickham’s 
struggles in the toils of this Delilah are excellently described ; 
indeed the second half of the book, in which plot and form begin 
to make themselves felt, is much better than the carlier 
part where Wickham’s private uncertainties infect the whole, 
and the fatigue and nervous stress of house-hunting and 
setting up shop convey their ennui in a measure in excess 
of the author’s intentions. At all times The Voyage makes 
demands on one’s attention. In method it recalls first 
one model, then another ; but it is consistent in committing 
interpretation of character principally to dialogue and in 
making dialogue as naturalistic and as independent of the 


course and direction of the story as it can well be. The 
dialogue pulls its own weight better than the book's. The 
effect of each character's having an absolute rather than 


a relational importance is to impair the sequence of the story ; 
it also keeps it lively and flexible, and makes the climax of 
the book more telling. The triumph of circumstances, the 
fact that the characters are dominated and made to conform 
(even Emilia herself) to a situation that has arisen in spite 
of them, would lose its force if they had not been first of ail 
presented to us in a state of nature, exaggeratedly self- 


sufficing, almost anarchical. If its details are sometimes 


teasing and hard to assimilate, the main lines of The Voyage | 


are impressive and clear enough: it is a good wocd, if the 
quality of the trees leaves something to be desired. 

Jennifer Lorn is described as a “ sedate entravaganza,” 
and its authoress compared, in quality of accomplishment, 
to Max Beerbohm, Walter de la Mare and Aldous Huxley. 





| 


Without wishing to disparage her publisher's estimate of | 


Miss Elinor Wylie, one wonders whether any of these caps 
is a perfect fit. Had William Beckford been writing in 
the ‘nineties, had he been more laborious, more erudite, 
less fragmentary and rather less imaginative than he was, 
his work would probably have closely resembled hers. It 
is doubtful whether he would have taken the trouble to “ get 
up ~ @ period as faithfully as she has here rendered the late 
eighteenth century in England and France ; the Kast after 
all, as too many examples have shown us, is of no period, 
and a fair field for anyone who can make play with the 
decorative industries and place-names of Persia. Miss 
Wylie’s style is impressive, though mannered and precious ; 
she has humour, irony, and a sustained cruelty of outlook 
which is her most obvious aflinity with the author of Vathek. 
Her characters are not quite puppets, in spite of their 
balanced eighteenth-century periods, nor quite human, in 
spite of their jealousies, their loves, their adventures in 
drawing-rooms and in deserts. It is, perhaps, in her command 
over historical properties that Miss Wylie has scored her 
greatest success. If she brings in too many they are real 
to her and significant ; they evoke a period and a society 
instead of adorning a stage. ; 
Mr. de Selincourt has made a study of life in a Sussex 
village as it reveals itself in a cricket-match. It is a book 
for players, or at-any rate for lovers of the game ; the unin- 
itiated will enjoy the prologue and the aftermath, but the 
middle will leave them bewildered and perhaps irritated, so 
fiercely technical is much of the deseription. But to those 
who enjoy the game the book provides an agreeable relaxation, 
with far fewer dull passages than are ordinarily incurred in 
watching the -real thing. L. P. Harr.ey. 


OTHER NOVELS.—The Arms of the Sun. By Lady 
Dorothy Mills. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net.)—An adventure 
story of a mysterious tribe in Africa. The ruler of the land — 





——_-_—, 
; : = 
who is entitled the M’Bon—is an educated man, wh 
captured heroine and hero have met in Mayfair 
perhaps, not the fault of the author that the abo; 
sentiments which this gentleman utters in an Oxford 
ring in the reader's cars in the accents of Mr. George 
The novel is full of exciting incidents, and the final device 
which virtue triumphs is even more ingenious than thet 
The Green Goddess.——Those Young Married People ss B 
John Travers. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net i 
The problems which arise in post-War marriages are deserine 
in this novel with considerable powers of observation. Indeed 
the more interesting part of the book is the earlier half. jp, 
which the relations of various Anglo-Indian married couple 
are dissected. The latter half, in which the husband of th 
couple most often dealt with is “ axed” from the Arn : 
and the scene changes to London, is not so original. Th 
whole novel, however, is well worth reading. The Rector 
Daughter. By F. M. Mayor. (Leonard and Virginia Woolf 
7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Mayor in The Rector’s Daughter gives , 
detailed picture of the life of an English woman of -arly middle 
age living in an Fast Country village. The book is well gp) 
carefully written, but there is nothing specially original in ¢jy 
author’s point of view, or in his treatment of his subject, , 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 


MEMORIES. By Katharine Tynan. (Nash and Graysy 
15s. net.) vl 
The score or so people whose portraits make y 
Mrs. Hinkson’s latest book of memoirs wear rather tly 


air of fiction than of life: indeed, it is often only thei 
well-known names that destroy the illusion that we have 
dipped into a romantic novel. Not that the Ireland o 
“those days” (as Mrs. Hinkson is always wistfully saying 
was lacking in romantic gestures: politics and _literatyy 
were vehement enough in Dublin then: the Parnell Split, 
in fact, is the tragic theme that strings all these portraits 
together. So that when the book is shut, we do not 
seem to have been reading detached intimate sketches, |yt 
rather we seem to have been caught up, for a while, in th 
vigorous Young Ireland Movement of before the War. Dorm 
Sigerson, with her passion for stray dogs; Rose Kavanag) 
* with a look of the dew and the stars about her,” but fu 
all that, it seems, an editor and a friend of politicians ; John 
Redmond, cooling his heels on the steps of the War Of 
while the offer of his Irish Voluntecis lay waiting on th 
shelf ; Lionel Johnson, mystic, poet, mediaevalist— the great 
beads of whose rosary rattled “like a cable every time h 
dropped one”; Alice Meynell, * who always had a starry 
look and whose expression was the expression of Dante” 
Charles Stewart Parnell, Lord Elcho and John Butler Yeat 
—all these and many more of Mrs. Hinkson’s_ intimat 
acquaintances move across her pages like figures in a pageant 
whose story is the story of Ireland in her tragic vears. and 
whose characters are the poets and artists and_ politicians 
whose ideals fanned into a flame the Dublin of the ‘nincties 
But the last and longest section of the book is devoted t 
**My Father,” and in the remembered story of that blull 
kind Irishman Mrs 

proper use. She is looking at childhood again; and thi 
haze of memory dulls all unkind edges and makes of all 
the year a summer and turns even Tinkers into heroes. It is 
in fact, a chapter out of a good autobiographical novel. 





Ilinkson’s romantic style is put to it 








STUDIORUM. 


Raisonnt 


THE 
By Alexander Finberg. 
(Benn. £5 5s. net.) 

Apart from the benefit that it will render to collectors, thi 
book should also help to awaken interest in a much neglected 

aspect of Turner’s genius which has been overshadowed b) 

the undue glamour caused by his sunsets. * Helped by th 

absence of colour in the drawings, etchings and engravings 
we are more able to appreciate ‘Turner's vital, constructiv 

faculty exemplified in such plates as numbers 9, 86 and 54, 


HISTORY OF TURNER’S LIBER 
With a new Catalogue 


to mention only a few. But the variety of his work 
is astonishing. It is interesting to notice how subtl 
he has felt the medium in which he was working 
so that the engravings become not merely copies o 
the drawings but new expressions of his creative force. 
Although he did not engrave the majority of the plates 
himself, Turner had, nevertheless, complete supervisory 


control over the work, and in most cases actually did eteh 
the plates before the craftsmen started work upon them 
We can, therefore, look upon the craftsmen as very cfficient 
and obedient machines, and safely give to Turner full credit 
for the conception of the engravings. The author's name 


is a suflicient guarantee that the difficult and serious task 
of writing The History of the Liber Studiorum and producing 
a new catalogue raisonné of all the published and unpublished 
plates has been treated with the thoroughness, reliability 
and aesthetic appreciation that it demanded. 
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Of shaving soap you can ask no more than that it 
shall give the utmost assistance to you and your 
razor. 


This Pears Shaving Soap does. 


By its fast, rich, copious lather. Which lasts long, 
remains moist, and leaves your skin smooth and 
supple. 


By its continued firmness. A stick of Pears remains 


hard and holdable to the end. 


By its pleasing masculine fragrance. Which it retains 
so long as it lasts. 


By its long life. Many, many more good shaves come 
from one stick of Pears than from others. 
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CHINESE LANTERNS. By Graco? Thompson Seton. (John 
Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 

This book, by the wife of the well-known naturalist, contains 
a great deal of popular information about the China of to-day. 
We read of presidents, prime ministers, revolutions, bandits, 
of the present position of women, of education and various 
industries, of the progress of the democratic ideal in China, of 
solemn ceremonies and the present life of the Emperor and 
Empress and the Royal Family. The style of the book makes 
no pretensions to literary quality: it is lively, easy-going, 
verbose—in fact, of the variety generally described as 
“popular” or *“* chatty.’ The preface—or, as it is here called, 
“What the Author says to the Reader *—is headed by a 
quotation from Mr. Wu. The book is illustrated by a large 
number of photographs, most of them portraits. These, for 
the most part, are saddening to anyone who loves the old art 
and civilization of China, for they show Western intluences in 
their most ugly and depressing form, and once again make us 
wonder whether, when China again settles down into law and 
order, anything of her ancient art and culture will have 
survived in the minds of her people. 


THOUGHT. 
Press. 


EARLY ECONOMIC Edited 
Monroe. Harvard University 
16s. net.) 

This is an admirably produced ans edited volume containing 
selections from economic literatue before Adam Smith. 
The extracts given range from Aristotle to Antonio Serra, 
and from Thomas Mun to von Justi, the aim in translations 
being to keep to the English idiom without departing too 
much from the author's own style. 
tion as a whole, the editor has endeavoured to safeguard the 
individuality of the authors and, now that the barriers of 
language and inaccessibility have been overcome for them, 
serious economic students have an opportunity of adding to 
their scholarship. 


by Arthur Eli 


Translated from the 


25s. net.) 


HISTORY OF ART. By Elie Faure. 
French by Walter Pach. (John Lane. 
The fourth and last volume of this valuable synthetic 
survey is now before us. It covers the period from Rubens 
to the Cubists. It completes the long and satisfactory work 
of the transiutor. 
illustrations, supplics a wonderful framework, each part 
joined to each part and to the whole, a scaffolding on 
which specialist investigation can be hung neatly in its place. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 


[By Our Crry Eprror.]} 


THE GOLD STANDARD CONTROVERSY. | 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,—In some respects it is regrettable that decisions 
on matters vitally affecting the National interests so 
often are determined by very few people. It is true 
that in National as in other affairs final decisions must 
frequently be reached by the few rather than by the 
many, and in all organizations it is usually the small 
committee, and sometimes even the one personality, which 
shapes the destinies of the concern. Nevertheless, while 
it may be necessary in our political and financial develop- 
ments for vital decisions often to be reached by a few 
experts with all the facts in their possession, it is un- 
doubtedly better when those decisions are supported by 


a really strong body of well-informed, healthy public | 


Oj on. 

Unfortunately, however, such support is too often 
lacking beeause that section of the public which takes 
an intelligent interest in matters connected with high 
politics and high finance is a very stall one, and that, 
umong other reasons, is perhaps why, in spite of Demo- 


cratic Government, it is so diflicult to find in operation | 
legislation which expresses the real will of thi people. 
This, I think, is especially true in such matters, for | 


example, as the financial policy of the country in the face | 


of post-War conditions. Particularly as regards the 
early return to an effective gold standard and free gold 
ns prepared to leave the decision 


should be adopted to a few 


market, the public se 
as to the course which 
experts. 

the more regrettable because, while the 
perts may be important, the very fact 
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2 = 
advisable that, in some way or another, the sane judgment 
of the people of the country as a whole should be brought 
to bear upon the situation. On the one hand ym 
example, we have practical bankers and experts like 
Sir Felix Schuster emphasizing the necessity for an egy} 
return to the gold standard and a free gold market 
while, on the other hand, we have economists such me 
Mr. J. M. Keynes asserting that there is danger in oyy 
being bound to the old principles governing our monet 
and eurrency arrangements previous to the War 
Many of our Chambers of Commerce are also disposed 
to challenge the desirability of conforming our monetary 
| poliey too closely to the requirements accompanying 
an effective gold standard. le 
Indeed, the ordinary public, when noting the sometimes 
acrimonious controversy between the trader and the 
banker concerning monetary policy and the gold standard 
must sometimes have a notion that each side may ‘we 
talking “ its own book.” The trader pleads that fluctua. 
tions in the value of money and the high money rates 
sometimes incidental to the maintenance of a fre gold 
market are detrimental to trade, while the banker jy 
| his turn insists that an effective gold standard, a rigidly 
controlled note issue and a free gold market are essentig| 
for keeping our finances sound and our trade develop. 
| ments within their proper limits. The trader, however, 
frequently fails to see that, in the long run, a sound 
monetary system and a free gold market bring adyan- 
tages to the whole country, advantages in which trad 
itself ultimately shares. On the other hand, the banker 
and the Discount market, however sound their views, 
may be partly inspired by the belief that the restoratio: 
‘of the effective gold standard and the maintenance of 
| London as the leading financial centre is of vital conse- 
quence to their own particular industry. I believe the 
banker to be entirely right in his contention that the 
| ultimate re-establishment of the free gold market and 
the reimposition of the necessary pre-War restrictions 








governing the convertibility of the paper currency 
| constitute the best safeguard against any tampering 


with the currency or the monetary system by any Gover- 
ment. Just, however, as the trader is apt to forget 
the services rendered by our sound banking and mone- 
tary system to the trade of the country, so perhaps 
bankers and the * sound ” money men are apt to overlook 
the supreme importance of commerce and _ to forget 
that in the long run it is impossible for a country to 
maintain a free gold market and its position as a chic 
monetary centre if there is not a substantial favoura 
trade balance. That was true before the War, and so 
far as this country is concerned its importance has an 
even increased significance. 

There would seem, therefore, to be need for a good deal 
| of attention being given to this very important question 
of fiscal policy by the many interests which are affected 
in order that a sane and sound judgment may be reached. 
Personally I believe that the bankers’ view, namely, 
that gradual return to a completely effective gold standard 
is in the best interests not simply of the London Money 
Market, but of trade and industry, is the right one, but 
it would be well perhaps that the latter point in particuar 

should be demonstrated a little more clearly. These 
| are democratic times, and in all things secular or sacred 
the public is anxious to probe the Why and the Whereiore. 
—Il am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


1 





Artuur W. Kippy. 


The City, June 11th. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

In formulating their plans for reorganizing their capital, 
the directors of the Dunlop Rubber Company have 
made use of a device which is frequently employed 
where it becomes necessary to cut down the nominal 
amount of preference capital. The only class of prefer 
}ence capital affected in the Dunlop case is that repre 
| sented by the 8 per cent. “ C” Preference shares which 
are to be reduced from £1 to 15s. each, but in order 
| to make such reduction acceptable to the holders of 
these shares, their rights are, in fact, to remain practically 
| unaltered. The dividend is to be raised from 8 to 


' ‘ | a 
they differ so greatly seems to make it the more ' per cent. per annum on the reduced amount, so givilg 
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olders of these shares practically the same dividend 


he while in the event of a winding up the shares 


gs before, 


wank for their full original amount. T he small sum by 
ah t the actual dividend is to be reduced, namely, 
rcent., represents £15,000 per annum, and is to be 


i * Hied to ‘redemption of ‘debenture stock in addition 
ordinary annual amount provided for under the 
of the Trust Deed securing the debenture stock. 
ning of the debenture redemption will, of course, 
By 


to the 
terms 


The haste 
prove the position of all the Preference shares. 


ting the shares down in this way a sum is set free | 
for eng purposes without the rights of the shareholders 
Ui 
(Continued on page 972.) 





























I i Head Office: = 
LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. = 
HE Over 1,600 Offices in England & = 
t= Wales, and several in India, 

| Burmah and Egypt. 


f= DEPOSITS, &. £341,600,728 
I= ADVANCES, &c. £141, 408,79 





COMES UTC CCUMET ECE 


Lloyds Bank has ae and 
Correspondents throughout the 
British Empire and in all parts 
of the World, and is a_ large 
Shareholder in the following 
Banks, with which it is closely 
iat associated :— 
: The National Bank of Scotland Ltd. 
= Bank of London and South America Ltd. 
= Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. = 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd. = 
Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. 
The British Italian Banking Corporation, Lid. = 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Capital (fully paid) - - £2,500,000 
Rest and Undivided Profits £2,225,961 
Deposits (Oct., 1923) - £37,880,518 
Head Office: 
St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
General Manager: A. K. Wright, C.B.E., D.L. 
London: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Glasgow Office: 
Royal Exchange Square & Buchanan Street. 
197 Branches Throughout Scotland. 
Description of British, Colonial, and Foreign 
Banking Business Transacted 
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LIBERTY 
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FOR 


LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS. 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent St., London, W. 1. 
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EFFECTED 


INSURANCE 


ALL CLASSES OF 





EXPERIENCED AND 
EMPOWERED REPRES 


THROUGHOUT THE 


FULLY 
YTATI\ 
WORLD 


iS 


TOTAL FUNDS eas ine se £30,732,675 


UV Ve NAVAN AS y vou ay aul . < 











IRISH LINEN SHEE ETS 


Writ 


’ 
vee. 


ROBINS( ONeC LEVER 
” BELFAST. si 


ALSO REGENT ST. LONDON & CHURCH 8T. LIVERPOOL 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


** Facts are stubborn things.” 


IT IS YOUR DUTY TO SAVE. 





It will help if you effect an 


e 7 
endowment assurance with the 


LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C 








| 
| 
| 
| 
L 





By Appointment to H.R. The Pr ¢ of Wai 


ROBER T LEWIS, 


Established 1787. 
77 


22 ST. JAMES'S STREET, LONDON, S.W. | 


ORCILLA & BALKAN SOBRANIE 
THE FINEST TURKISH CIGARETTES. 





tj 
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° ® ° ° ier nr 
being appreciably altered, and this permits the arrears PICTURES 
of dividend on all the Preference shares to be funded | , 
| Tur Beaux Arts GALLery, Bruton PLace, Bruton Sar 
y . EET. 





into ordinary shares. There has been some opposition 
: » Trury . thi : ° 
. s are ) ‘ y . ) | . 
from the Parent Tyre Company, which holds about 1. Drawings by Augustus John, A.R.A. 
two-thirds of the issued “ C ” Preference shares, though [None of Mr. John’s best drawings are included here. 
in view of the junior position of the “ C” shares, the 2. Paintings and drawings by Sir William Orpen p 
smallness of the additional sacrifice which they are {There ie nothing of exceptional worth in this early collection LA Ds R.A. — 
. : . ‘A? j ” work, It should be ¢ ing to y x arti . an he arti 
‘alled upon to make, in comparison with the “ A” and “ B @ ont tin hs new 0 ee ea 
Preference, does not seem to be by any means unreason- 3. Portraits by Monro Mackie. 
able. The writing down of the ordinary capital provides [Insipid paintings, as badly drawn as they are painted and designed) 
. > -} 


just on £10,000,000, of which £7,730,000 goes to wipe 
out the debit balance brought forward in Profit and Loss 
account. The clearing off of this deficit should, in view 

of the excellent profit-earning capacity of the business Yen Years’ Painting in South Africa, by Gwelo ¢ 
shown in the latest report, bring all the Preference shares [Academic compositional rules expressed by Impressionist col z0odman, 
back to immediate resumption of full dividends. No applied to a tinted canvas ground. The result produces very un 


livi , | id il h debit bal : 1 1 paintings of outdoor subjects for indoor display.} 
dividend can be paid until such debit balance is cleared | pup sr, Grorce’s GALLERY, 32 GEoRGE Si REET, Hanoy; 


4. Wood-cuts by Allan McNab. 
[Unoriginal wood-cuts with a decided breadth of treatment, Tho ; 
possibilities of the medium have not been realized.} . ie 





Tue Roya Instrrure GALiertes, 195 Piccapimy W.1 


off, and this is a point which the Preference shareholders Sauarr, W. 1. 
must not forget in calculating the effect of any action S. H. Sime. 
in opposition to the scheme. [Mr. Sime’s work is suggestive of the attempt on the part of a bad po + 
express himself in a medium whose difficulties have been underestin.: 
* * * * His symbolism would have appeared better in print. = 


Shareholders of the Hudson’s Bay Company are to | T#e Avrive Crus Gatcery, Mitt Srreer, Conpvrr Srp; 


receive 20 per cent. for last year as compared with , OG. : 

1 " s os owe s ape {The paintings of four young men, Alexander Gerhardi, Stanley A, Gg; 
19} per cent. for the previous year. The previous year’s Sir Timothy Eden, William 'M. Milner, who are still in prom 
dividend, however, included 2 per cent. from the Land 5 gg — aol a ge ey ga of impuls 
Department and, as usual with the distributions from 
the funds of that department, that portion of the dividend : 

MUSIC. 


was free of Income Tax. This year there is no dividend 
at all from the land department, but it is doubtful if | June 14th.—Cenrrar HAti,Wesrminster.—Children’s 


. . ° ‘ ‘ Eve 
the trade figures are any better, notwithstanding the " panel PONE . . «+ TO Bur 
. te ” e e . . y ora’ , ) 3: —the irc frande:.bur¢ Yoncert ‘ = 
slightly larger dividend, for the distributions are compli- FT ane ed ek, eee ee ee va 
cated by the question of refund of Dominion Income Tax varieties of string tone, conducte t and explained by Dr. Adrian bea 

| F “a 22 . Rais z | ; Las Boult. An important step in musical education, Adults are Bw 
to both Preference and Ordinary shareholders. Last admitted only if in charge of children.) as 





year it was stated that but for such refund, which repre- | June 14th.—Hypr Park.—Pageant of Dance .. 3.0—7, 

sented the accumulations of a year or two, a further [The League of Arts’ open-air entertainments are given in. the 
Labatt ° > o} Rigas ° } | ave hee ade natural amphitheatre by the boat-house on the north side of 

distribution of 8} per cent. might have been made on the Serpentine. There is no charge to the public and the con- 

the Ordinary shares, while this year the refund is equiva- tinuance of these performances depends upon the sale of the 

lent to about 8 per cent. The results may, perhaps, 


programmes. ] 


June 17th.—WicGmMorE Hatu.—Two Piano Recital .. 5.9 


{Miss Myra Hess and Mr. Lionel Tertis will play Sonatas by Mozart, 
Bax, and Grieg.) 
June 19th.—WicmorE Hati.—Schubert Recital .. 8.5 
(Mr. Walter Rummel, a superb pianist.) 
June 19th.—QuEEN’s Hautu.—Song Recital .. as ae 
{The first English recital of Miss Dusolina Giannini, the American 
dramatic soprano who made a sensational début in New York 


Pr K* 


both Dominion and Provincial, has cut heavily into 
the profits. A. W. K. 


seem a trifle disappointing in view of the reports which | {Miss Ethel Bartlett and Mr. Rae Robertson are playing music jor Bd 
ave va . ine f| ‘onads Pt a rOVInGe “ > | two pianos, including Farnaby’s Piece for Two Virginals, 
have been coming from Canada of improving trade | Sonat Berka Max's Mey Melt ond Germaine Tallon’ 
conditions there, but the Hudson’s Bay carnings are | Jeux de Plein Av.) — 
always a rather belated reflection of the state ef trade | June 17th.—Aroutan Hatt.—Oriana Choir .. -< 22 
in Canada, and perhaps next year’s figures may be better. | (Madrigals and part-songs by Mr. Kennedy Scott's fine singcrs.) 
Of late years, however, the burden of Canadian taxes, | June 19th.—WicmMore Hati.—Piano and Viola as: aul 
> | 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 





last year.] 


| 
| 
—_—_—__ 
TO T + 
PLAYS. | LECTURES. 
rT TIN’ S ’o " o « = 
St. Marrtin’s.—In the Neat Room vs ee 8802.30) June 14th.—Potyrecunic Haut, Recent Street. — 
{Mystifying detective story that remains some‘hinz of a M Alle Walker “ Mode I i 99 . 
mystery even at the end.] ilk, ‘ ome aiker on ~ Modern London. Tl 
* 2 ° o ustratec os oe ae en oe 5.8 R 
Ee . ote > _9 2 NC 
Qr = Elsie Janis At Home re ty as 8.45 —2.30 | (Mr. Allen Walker’s talks on London History are given daily— 0 
| Those who enjoy Miss Elhie Janis’s polished work will June 16th, “Chaucer’s London”; 7th, “ Shakespeare’s I 
delight in this entertainment, whieh just consists of London ” ;' 20th, “ Old Chelsea,” &e. Morning and afternoon - 
Elsic Janis, talking, singing and dancing.) visits to historic’ buildings, conducted by Mr. Walker, have 
New.—St. Joan .. ie ad aa aa 8.0—2.15 been arranged by the English Speaking Unicn and are cpen 


to all who are interested.| 


{A giant among plays.) 
In 9 2 June 16th to 21st.—Bririsn Empire Exuisirion.— 
ee 8.30—2.30 


Srranp.—Slop Flirting .. 





{Full of humour and good tunes—and the Astaires.] At Congress Hall in North-east corner of the rs 
grounds. Conference of the League of 
FILMS. Nations Union. 
Ar me Avserr Haut (daily, 3 and 8, June 16th-22nd).— | June 16th.—Kinc Epwarp’s Hosrrrar Funp.— 
The Niebelungs. | Lecture-tour of the House of Lords and 
(The third end last week of the dignified and beautiful German film-epic.) | Westminster Hall conducted by Sir Frank 
At tur Tivont, STRAND (2.30, 5.30 and 8.30, June 16th-22nd). Baines. Meet at St. Stephen’s entrance ,. 3. 


__ "he - e [In aid of King Fdward’s Hospital Fund. For particulars ayyly 
The Innocent Sinner. ; : to the offices of the Fund, 7 Walbrook, E.C. 4.] ; 
{The new policy of this house is to put on a fresh and hitherto unseen film 3 ‘ a 
every Monday. Judging by the past two weeks their standard seems | June 19th.—Kinc’s CoLieGrE, Srranp.—Professor 
unusually high, and the undersea photography in natural colours promised / Toy “ —_ na ” v< - 
in Chin fictare cheuld te inheseuting, Welt the Cab fa to be seen during Arnold Toy nbee on By zantine , near Eastern ; 
the latter half of each week, and there is always a fairish comedy also and Modern Greek History ee ee Out 
in the bil. {Admission free without ticket.] 
Ar rue Picrure Houser, Oxrorp Srreet (June 19th-2I1st, 
continuous).—The Girl of the Golden West. 
Just the usual Wild West love story. . . . 
; _ 2, 3 ‘ I = : 2 ww vl C j 6tl Tux Three Hundred Club will give a performance at the Cout! 
oe we comtiaenel "The Elernal City. (Sune 16th-18th, Thcatre on Sunday, June 29th, of Mr. Richard Hughes's play 
{Beautifully photographed, set in Rome itself, so much more agreeable than A Comedy of Good and Evil. It is the first three-act play of 
the mock Rome of the studios, and quite well acted, this film, perhaps | ,. rite . > Ww - we hav > » our 
fortunately, betrays little of its origin in a novel by Sir Hall Caine. It | young writer whose work we have ofte wal commended to 
haa, however, a eather strong flavour of Fascist propaganda and Mussolini | readers. The Club still has a few vacancies ; the subscriptio 
timself is “* featured.” . . : at 
p ~ se ‘a R S (f J 11th for the remainder of the season is £1 8s., and we hope thi 
ar VHE POLYTECHNIC, ‘ EGENT STREET (irom June 1, . . . ‘ . > it 
. > . e enterprise and sound aims of the Club will secure * 
daily).—The Vast Sudan. the enterprise 4 ‘ s 


ee 











{Major Rade¢lyffe Dugmore’s travelogue.) enough members for its continued success, 
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| 
Nothing could speak more 
eloquently of the value of 


THE 


BURBERRY 


—the coat that defies 

downpour, drizzle, wind | 
and cold, yet always | 
maintains an even heaith- 
ful temperature — than 
the ever-increasing de- 
mand both at home and | 


abroad. 





To-day more than 


A MILLION 
MEN & WOMEN 


wear THIE BURBERRY 


whenever and wherever a 





Sede Weatherproof or Over- 
Burberry ; 

tee mere” coat is needed. 

Burberry 

Trode-mark. Illustrated Catalogue 


& Patterns Post Free 


BURBERRYS #8 \"48553 


Bd. Malesherbes PARIS; and Agents in Provincial Towns. 


Bu 
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An economical pipe tobac 
is one that is free Pag 


from dust, burns 
slowly and evenly 
and may be smoked 
with equal enjoy- 
ment down to the 
very bottom of the 
owl. 
Three Nuas is such 
atobacco. It not 
only lasts longer 
than other tobaccos, 
but by reason of its 
heavenly fragrance 
and uniform quality 
is without a 
single unsatisfying 
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: 
'| THREE NUNS 
: TOBACCO © 

Sold everywhere in the following packings = 


La 


Wy 
Uo 


2 oz. Tins 2/4 
1 oz. Packets 1/2 
2 oz. Packets 2/4; 4 oz. Tins 4/8 
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\ & Son, Branch of | FHREE AUAS | 

\ a a rial To- CIGARETTES i 
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\ & Ireland), Lid, j Pure Virginian Tobacco i \ 
\N 36, St. anita 10 for Gd. N 
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NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 





SECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 


Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Dray wing-room., 
Is indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’S OFFICE, 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY, 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 








The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer. | 


Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 
point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets inserted. 





—books repaired—hundreds of services effectively rendered. 
Replace pin-stopper. 
Tube 44d. (vest pock ket i _6d. and od. Sold everywhere. 


_McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 
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SIGNS AND NAME PLATES 
IN BRONZE & ENAMEL | 48 DOVER STREET, W. 1. ‘Phone: REGENT 2566. 


| 
Good lettering has legibility and character. For Name- | 
plates, Shop Signs, Street Signs and Memorial Tablets | | 
that need such distinction, ask The Birmingham | | 

Guild to design and quote. 


THE BIRMINGHAM GUILD LTD. 
28 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Ring up Museum 5234 
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PREMIER WHITE WINES 
OF FRANCE. 


chat. RAYNE VIGNEAU, vintage 1920 60). 
Chateau SUDUIRAUT * * 60 /- 
Carriage paid. 
Both Wines are of the very highest quality, and this 
vintage is recommended as free from the excessive 
sweetness usual in this class of wine. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH, 


Established in 1800. Scotland. 











MISS KERR’S “USEFUL WOMEN ” 


Do everything that can be done. 


Branches: | ) HOTEL ACCOMMODATION ARRANCED, 
PARIS CHILDREN MET AND ESCORTED. 
ITALY SHOPPING UNDERTAKLN 

SECRETARIAL WORK. 

Lausanne CHAPERONS, NURSES & COMPANIONS, 
CAIRO SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR DRESS- 

a on MAKING, TAILORING & MILLINERY. 

BRIGHTON — — 

Eastbourne | Prospectus and References post free. 











Telegrams: “ Usefuluar, Piccy, London.” 





In this season's materials for 


‘Curtains and Loose Covers 


there has never been shown more fascinating colourings 
and originality than that now to be seen at 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 


Story and Co., Ltd. 
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Your Safeguard 
in Emergency. 


You never know when the need 
may arise. Let us help you to 
choose the right Policy to meet it 
when it does. 
Write for particulars without delay. 
Please state exact age. 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUND 


FOUNDED 1815. 


Th2 Largest British 
Mutual Life Office. 


FUNDS—24 MI@1ONS. 
Head Office: 
9, St, Andrew Square, 
E:tinburgh 
(G. J. Lidstone, Manager 
and Actuary). 





<= 
a 
London Offices: 


<n a 
98, Cornhiil, B.C. 8, ond Cog ME CAPARIN SY 
17, Waterloo Place,S.W.1 T- occas! 











MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


THE 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
UNDER ITS 
DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
ISSUES 


THE BEST POLICY 
FOR A BUSINESS MAN 


(Low Premiums. Limited Payments.) 


FUNDS EXCEED £17,500,000. 





HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. 
LONDON: 3 Lombard St., E.C. 3; 


Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
17 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 

















United - Kingdom 
Provident Institution. 


Every parent to-day is worried by the increasing cost of his 
| children’s education. 
Under the Institution's Educational Endowment Scheme a 

father aged, say, 30 can secure, for the cost of his boy's or 
| girl's school fees, £100 a year over a period of 5 years by 
|} starting to pay a premium of £43 12s, 10d. per annum when 
| the child is aged two, and continuing these payments until 
| the child is twelve, when all payments of premium cease and 
| the payment of £100 a year commences. 
| Should the father die before the first ten years have expired, 
| the sum of £500 will be paid, in lieu of the Annuity, to his 
| 


representatives. 

The holder of a Policy of this class is entitled to the 
statutory abatement of Income Tax in respect of the premiums 
paid by him thereunder. 

Premiums for all ages, annuity periods, and premium terms 
will be quoted on application. 

Every form of Life Insurance is undertaken by this strong 


83-year-old Mutual Office, 
LARGE BONUSES. COMPLETE SECURITY. 
| FUNDS: £13,276,501. 
Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
} THE RT. HON. WALTER RUNCIMAN, 


Chairman: 














LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may b ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 


opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
464 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME 


Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. was 
opened, owing to the new and special treatment there provided. Please 
send a Donation to the Secretary to-day. £17,800 required this, the 


178th, 


year of its work 

















Have ; you a 


SAGGING M 


Y 





TTRESS 


| Loox under 
}the bed when 
lies 











try the | 
i” REINFORCEMENT 


The “ Peuel " is a soundly 
frame, easily fixed under 
diamond). On this are many strong coil springs 
which support and make even a worn-out mattress 
ideally and permanently comfortable; in fact, as good 
j as the best box spring mattress, at a fraction of the } 
| cost. Our terms are eloquent alike of our trust in 

| you and of our faith in the “ Sleepeezie.” 


| CARRIAGE PAID, ON APPROVAL, 14 DAYS 
SEND NO MONEY - 


| but give width of bed 
| & mention Spectator. 
| PRICE 

for beds up to: 


constructed 
any mattress 


trellis 
(spiral or 





3ft. wide - - 20/- | 
| 4ft. wide - - 25/- t 
| 5ft. wide - - 30/- 


LISTS FREE. 
SLEEPEEZIE MATTRESS Co., 86 Highcross St., 





Leicester 











A pees for Rheumatism! 


“Since I started wearing linen mesh underclothing, rheumatism 
has completely left me and | have been in better health.” This 
valuable ce al, typical of others, came from a Leicestershire 
wearer of 


LINEN MESH UNDERWEAR 


“AURLIN” | “MESHLIN” 


(Regd.) (Regd. 
| ALL PURE LINEN. 55 PURE LINEN. 
| It is just as good for those who continually run the risk of 
catching cold. No better underw uld be worn It imy 
and maintains the health, and is the best for all asons 
climates. Doctors have said so thousands 
| Obtainable in varying 


ear cé roves 


and 
of times 

weights from all up-to-date Outfi 
and guaranteed not to shrink. Patterns and full particulars from 


THE t[RISH LINEN MESH CO., LTD., 
Rydalmere Street, Beifast, North freland. 


ters 











Don’t let the 
LIFE-BOAT 
sink 


for want of your help to complete it. 


5/- 5/- 


To maintain the whole service we need this year 

1,000,000 contributions of 5s. each. 

During the first four months we have received 230,484. 

We must get 769,516 more. 

Will you be “* ONE IN A MILLION ” 

and send YOUR 5s. to- 

For 100 years the Institution has maintained the Life-Boat 

Service. 


lay ? 


It asks for and receives no financial help from the State. 


EARL OF HARROWBY, 


Honorary ‘Treasurer. 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 


GEORGE e. SHEE, M.A,, 


CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.c.2. | 











£1 


will provide for a fortnight’s holiday in the country for ¢ 
slum kiddie. 

THOUSANDS 
of ailing and necessitous London children aré 
The Children’s Country Holidays Fund are hoping 
children away this year, but many, many 

ARE WANTING TO GO. 
Will you make your own holiday the brighter, the betier, 
sending something to THE EARL OF ARRAN, Room 4, 18 

Buckingham Street. Strand. London ? 


in need of a change. 
to send 20, 


more 
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The Responsibility of Empire 


We boast of an Empire upon which the sun never sets— 
reater than any E mpire the world has hitherto known. 
FOR WHAT PURPOSE has God placed such power 
in a little Island Kingdom ? 

The only answer which satisfies is that along its highways 
may pass the Messengers of His love. 

Every member of this Island Kingdom has a responsibility 
in this matter. 

What are you doing to extend the Kingdom of Christ ? 
The C.E.Z.M.S. is seeking through its Women Mis- 

sionaries (Evangelists, Doctors, Nurses and Educationists) to 

win the womanhood 

of part of our Empire (India, Ceylon and Singapore) 

for Him. 

Financial help, much needed, will be gratefully 

acknowledged by the Secretary. 

Offers of Service should be made to the Candidates’ 

Secretary, 


Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society. 


Hon. Treasurer: Sir Robert Williams, Bart. 


Bankers: Williams Dea on’s Bank, _ Ltd., 
20 Birchin Lane London, B.C. 3. 


Office: Room 20, Lonsdale Chambers, 
Chancery Lane, — W.C. 2. 


MTT TT reer Mi Perera 
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you cannot do yourself 
justice in business or in 
social life. Keep your 
voice full, resonant and 
pleasing by using the 
*Allenburys’ Glycerine & 


Black Currant Pastilles, 


They are soothing and mildly astrin- 
gent, and have the delicious slightly 
acidulous flavour of ripe black currant 
Juice, which is their principal ingredient. 













Your Chemist stocks them. 


wweeee CAllenburys 


tin boxes containing 


ic th Grae = PASTILLES 
ozs. 
1lb. 4/3 








ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd, 
37 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
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MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 


London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta 
London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Austraha 
London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa 
5 London to Queensland 
London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers! to New 
Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 
tvia Panama Canal) 
United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the 
Soutb Sea Islands. 
London tone class only, third class rates) to Australia 
via Cape of Good Hope. 


ADDRESS: 

Nos 1.2.3. 4 & 5 —For Passage, P. & O. House (Manager. F. If 
Grosvenor), 14-16, Cockspur St, SW1.; Freight or General 
Business, P. & O. & BI. Offices, 122, Leadenhall St., London, E C.3, 

Bl Agents, Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E C3. 

No 6 J.B Westray & Co., Ltd., 138, Leadenhall Street. London 
EC 3, or P & O House (firet floor,—Genera) Passenger Agent. 
W L. James). 14. Cockspur Street, SW 1 

No 7 Union SS. Co of New Zealand, Ltd, P. & O House (first 
tloor General Passenger Agent, W.L James), 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, S W.1, and for Vancouver Service, any office of Canadian 
Pacific Railway 

No 8.—P & O. Service, Australia via Cape, 32, Lime Street, E.C 3, 

or P. & O. Houae, as above 
Paris (Al Routes) —Socuté Francase P. & O., 41, Boulevard des Capucines. 











PuoO HOUSE. 14-lo COCKSPUR STREET. LONDON 5.1 











CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 








SUMMER 
HOLIDAYS 
IN CANADA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC CONDUCTED TOURS 


Inclusive charge—no extras. 


From LIVERPOOL, August /st, for 4 weeks, to 
Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, ‘Toronto, Niagara 
Falls, the voyage across the Great Lakes to 

Fort William. 


From SOUTHAMPTON, July /Oth, for 7 weeks, 
embraces above and includes the Journey across the 
Prairies and Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Coast. 


For further particulars aptly 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1, 

103 Leadenhali Street, E.Cy 3, London. 
Or Local Agents Everywhere. 
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UNION-CASTLE 


LINE 


REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT MAIL 
AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 


To SOUTH AFRICA 


HOLIDAY TOURS 
‘to MADEIRA or CANARIES 





ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM and HAMBURG 


Fares and Sailings on application to the Head Office, 3 Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C. 3. West End poe: 125 Pall M all, 
London, S.W. 
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Specially Conducted Tours 


Select parties are being arranged as fc llows :— 
CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS (21 days) 
DOLOMITES (18 days) 

AUSTRIAN TYROL (18 days) .. 32 Guineas. 
PARIS (1 Week)... a 4 it £8 17s. 6d. 
Arrangements made fo r incepe iste nt travel. 


45 Guineas. 


323 Guineas, 


Write for Programme : 


THE WAYFARERS TRAVEL AG 


(GEOFFREY FRANKLIN and DAVID GOoURLAyY) 
. 33 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


ENCY 


Dept. J 




















DON’T SQUEEZE 
THE 52 BONES OF YOUR 


feet into ordinary and foolish 
shoes that produce corns and 
bunions, flat foot and a host 
of other foot troubles. 


“NATUREFORM” 
FOOTWEAR 


means HEALTIT AND COMFORT, 
Send sixpence in stamps for sample 
boot or shoe on approval, together 
with our new ILLustTraTeD CatTa- 
LOGUE, ete. S| 
In all sizes for Adults <nd Children, &] Bones 
Illustrated booklet post free. Trained by 
“ Natureform ” footwear is only to 
be obtained from the sole manu- 
facturers : — 


HOLDEN BROS., 


Shoes 








Sl Natureform BY 





Dept. H., 3 HAREWOOD PLACE, OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON, W.1 


LAKELAND—Where to stay. 


Before making arrangements write for copy of “The Lake 
District Herald,” 
houses and apartments. 
free 3d.). 
Keswick 


containing particula irs of best hotels, boarding 
Published every Saturday 2d. (post 
Head Office: Penrith. ’Phone: Penrith 79, 
28, Ambleside 64. 


























Important Notice to Subscribers. 





THE PUBLISHER 

desires to inform subscribers that arrangements 
have been made whereby notification of changes 
in addresses to which copies of the Spectator are 
to be sent can now be received on Wednesday 
morning instead of on Tuesday as hitherto. Owing 
to the necessity of complying with Post Office 
requirements, connected with the franking of 
wrappers, it will be impossible to make any alteration 
in the address if the notification is received /aéer 
than the first post on Wednesday. 
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PRATTS 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 
Uniform everywhere - Reliable always 


) ANCLOCO Ki 


ANCLO-AME RICAN, O11 CO LTO! 386 QUEEN ANNE'S CATE LONDON Sw 
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N° S 
Virginia Cigarettes. 


These Cigarettes are made by the most 
modern machinery in a Model Factory 
under ideal conditions 


The quality of the Virginia Tobacco 
in them eannot be besten. 


IN PACKETS 


iQ for 8? 
20 fr 14 


Also in %lb Carp Boxes at 5* 


JOHN PLAYER & Sons, 
NOTTINGHAM. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 





RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) we ica Four Shillings. 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) ee Two Shillings, 


Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 
Meadings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to 
1 line—2s. per line. Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 
line, charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 70 words. 
Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged according 
to space at the rate of £1 2s. Od. per inch. 
Files are available at “ The Spectator” Office for inspection by advertisers 
who order less than 70 words, 
Series Discounts as follows :— 
6 insertions 24%; 
26 insertions 74%; 
To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertisement 
must be sent in all cases with the order. 


13 insertions 5%; 
52 insertions 10%. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT. 
THE SPECT ATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each weck. 








RE YOU A N AUTHOR? 

Membership of the Incorporated Society of of Authors, Playwrights and Composers 
\ (President: Thomas Hardy, O.M.; Chairman of Committee: W. B. Maxwel ) 

will confer upc . you the following bene fits 

(1) Free val advice regarding copyright, contracts, &c, Confidential 
guidance in the choice of a Publisher, Manager or Agent, 

(2) Protection, The Society, subject to the approval of the Committee, 
is always prepared to take legal action. 

(3) Coll ction Bureau, Fees will be collected at half the agent's usual 
commission, 

(4) Free delivery of “The Author,”’ the official organ of the literary pro 
fession published quarterly. 
} Kivery new member strengthens the hands of the 
| better collective bargains for authors, 

Present membership about 3,000 Annual subscription 30s 

Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 1 Central Buildings, Tothill Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 1, 








» Society in its efforts to make 





Concert. 
Ee HILI RIVINGTON 


4 4 
LEIGHTON HOUSE. JUNE 19TH, AT 5. 











Quintet for Seven Drums, Piano, and Strings. With other English Chamber 

| Mus ic. 

| Tickets 5s. 9d., from F. HILL RIVINGTON, 19 Pembridge Gardens, W. 2, and 
Mr. HODGE, Leighton House, 12 Holland Part Road, W. 14 


| = ; —————————— 


Gxhibition. 


ENGLISH AR@T CLUB (Mounded 1885). 
CONTEMPORARY PAINTING, 10—5 daily, 
5A PALL MALL EAST, near National Gallery, 











N EW 


~ . oe - 
Sale by Auction, Xi. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
LY. Established 1744) 
34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION 
| Each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely : 
JUNE 167TH.—Chinese and Japanese WORKS OF ART, Japanese PRINTS, &c., 
| comprising the property of Eh. FOXWELL, Esq., deceased (sold by Order of the 
| Executors). 

JUNE 167H-1774.--PRINTED BOOKS from the Libraries of the late Rey, 
STOPFORD BROOKE, and of the late ROBERT E, GRAVES, Esq. (formerly of the 
} British Museum) ; ; 
f JUNE 177H.—-MEZZOTINTS, NAVAL PRINTS, &c., including the property of 
» HENRY TEW BRUTON, of Gloucester (sold by Order of the Executrix), 
rated catalogues (2 plates), 1 
d & 18TH. PRINTED BOUKS, comprising the property of the late Hf, T. 
RU ‘TON, and of Lt.-Col. RUSSELL F. KERR, J.P., the Haic, Newoham-on-Sea, 








HODGE 











| J 
| 

} Sev 7 
| s ‘NE 18TH.—Ol] English GLASS; also POTTERY and PORCELAIN. 

| JUNE 19ru,—A Collection of Blue and White English PORCELAIN, the property 
| 

| 

| ¢ 

| 


| of the late H. T. BRUTON ee 
j JUNE 197TH.—-Modern DRAWINGS and PICTURES, comprising the property of 
| the late BERNARD BUCHANAN MACGEORGE, Esq., 19 Weodside Crescent, 
Glasgow (sold by Order of the Executors) E 
JUNE 20TH, PORCEL AIN POTTERY, FURNITURE, ORIENTAL CARPETS, 
{c., comprising the property of the late R, G, WYLDE, 
Sales on view at least two days prior Catalogues may be had. 


For Sale. 


TIVHE STUDIO (first ten years), in original cloth covers, good con- 
_B «citi, for sale -: Wane oe —} G. C., § Marlocs Ke a4, Kensington. 








| ay Siiibabniits, &e., “‘Mecant as “Wanted. 
F DURHAM. 








|UNivensiry O 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


LECTURESHIP IN ENGLISH 


The Council of Armstrong College invites applications for a LECTURESHIP 
as above, Salary £250 per annum, Appointment to date from October Ist, 1924, 
Duties mainly extra-mural tutorial classes, Ten cosies of applications and of not 
more than three testimonials to be received not laté r than July 2nd by the under- 


igned. from whom further particulars may be rece'ved. ; 
a ’ J. ¥. T. GREIG, Registrar. Armstrong College, 








978 THE 


SPECTATOR. 








(June 14, 1994, 















YHE Board of Inland Revenue invite applications for permanent 
appointments to the position of EXAMINEK in the Estate Duty Office, 
London, of the Inland Revenue Department, on the scale £150—£15—£500, 
The higher posts of the office are graded as follows :— 
Controller of Death Duties ° ee £1,200. 
Assistant Controllers of Death Duties .. £850—£25—£1,000, 
Principal Clerks .. . ee e £750—L£25—4£850, 
Assistant Principal C lerks £550—£20—£700, 

Tp addition to salary cost of living bonus is “payab jle at the rates applic: able to the 
Civil Service generally, At the present time this addition results in a scale of £244— 
£19—£696 for Examiners. 

Applicants must be qualified Solicitors or Articled Clerks who have passed their 
Final Examination, and must be between 21 and 25 years of age on July Ist, 1924; 
in reckoning age for this purpose a candidate may deduct from his age time s¢ rved 
in His Majesty's Forces between August 4th, 1914, and December 3ist, 1919, Prefer- 
ence will be given to ex-service candidates and in particular to eligible ex-service 
men, if any, with temporary service in Government Departments. 

In special circumstances an initiai salary of £165 or £180 (exclusive of bonus) may 
be given, provided t. at he candidate is over 22 or 23 years of age respe tively. 

CAndidates selected for appointment will be required to serve two years’ strict 
probation before establishment, They will not be allowed to practise as Solicitors, 
or to take out Certificates entitling them +o to practise, or to accept any fee or reward 
whatsoever for professional or official services, 

Forms of application may be obtained from the Director of Establi-hments, Inland 
Revenue, Somerset House, London, W.C.2. The last date for making application 
will be aly 9th, 1924. 


ili 


The University Covrt proposes to consider “the making of an appointment to fill 









RSITY OF GLASGOW 
CHAIR OF MORAL 1 PHILOSOPHY. 


the VACANT CHAIR at an early date, 

The appointment to be made will date from October Ist, 1924. 

Information regarding the Chair may be obtained on application to the 
SECRETARY of the Cuiversity Court, The University, Glasgow, 


June, 1924, 
U NIVERSITY 
FACULTIES OF 





OF BIRMINGHAM. 


ARTS AND COMMERCE, 
READERSHIP IN GEOGRAPHY, 
The Council of the University invites applications for the recently established 
READERSHIP IN GLOGRAPHY, Stipend £600 per annum, Particulars may 


be obiained trom the undersigned, 
GEO. H. 


mr ast 8s 8 C H 


DIVI SION, 


MORLEY, Secretary. 


o © & . 





Boys’ 


post eof HEAD-MASTFR of the above <a ol, 
owing to the retirement of Mr. i. 
Boiton Grammar School, is an ‘oki 
$24 boys on the 
ultimately 


Applications are invited for the 
vacant from the end of the Midsummer Teri, 
Lipscomb, M.A. The School, oricinallv the 
foundation of 1524, with a recently increased endowment, and has 
register, New buildings are in progress of erection, and the school will 
provide fer about 700 boys. 

Applicants must be Laymen and be graduates of some University in the United 
Kingdom, and should have experience of Secandary School work, Salary £1,000 per 
annuum, rising by annual increments of £50 to £1,500, subject to the regulations af 
the Board of Education regarding superannuation and “ abatement,”’ so long as thes« 
are current 

festimonials not required in first instame. 
or otherwise prohibited. Applications, stating age, training, experience and qualifica 
tions should be addressed to the CLERK TO THE GOVERNORS, 20 Woed Street, 
Bolton, before June 30th, 1924, 











y™ VERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 
(ONE OF THE CONSTITUENT COLLEGES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES ) 
Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER IN LAW at a salary of £400 


per annum Applications should be received before July Ist.— Further particulars 
us to the post may be obtained from the ACADEMIC SECKETARY, 


———_—_—_————— 


U NIVE RSITY 





COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


WALES 


DEHEUDIR CYMRU 


COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL A MYNWY. 
The Counci! of the College invites applications for the post of ASSISTANT | 
LECTURER in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. Salary £2300 
per annum,—Purther particulars regarding the pest may be obtained from the | 


andersigned, by whom appli 
must be received on or before 


ations, with testimonials (which necd not 
June 20th, 1024, 


be printed), 


D. J. A. BROWN, Reaistrar, 
University College, Cardiff, 
May 2ist, 1924. 


rh HE CHARITY ORGANIS 





! 
Canvassing the Governors personally 


AND 


ns 
uh, ea , . 

1, [ AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD.—ACADEMICAL CLER 
4 SHIP VACANT, Alto voice, Voie tria!, July 11th. The Cl K. 
will be expected to become an Undergraduate momber of the Colleg .~ elected 
the Coliege Choir, and to read for his Degree. The emoluments wil’ 0 sing 
than £70 per annum,—For full particulars write to the DEAN OF DIVINITY. 


Q 
Ss 








Lectures, Scholarships, Xr. 
J NiveRsiry OF LoNDox, 


A Course of Three Lectures on “ EXCAV. ATIONS AT KISH, 
WELD-BLUNDELL (for Oxford University), and * 





1923-94 1 
‘FIELD MUSEUM Esti 


TION TO MESOPOTAMIA,” will be given by Professor 8, L ANGDON, M 
(Professor of Assyriology in the University of Oxiord), at The ScHiovE - 
ORIENTAL STUDIES (Finsbury Circus, E.C. 2), on THURSDA\ JUNE , 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25TH ; 
At the Pirst Lecture 


and THURSDAY, JUNE 260i, 192, at 5.30 pnt 


the Chair will be taken by Sir Denison Ri ss, CLE. ph 


Director of the School of Oriental Studies. ADMISSION FREE, wii HoT ; 
TICKET, A Syllabus may be obtained on application to the undersig ined. 5 t 


EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar, 
J NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


‘A Lecture (ender the Watson Chair Foundation of the Sularave 
Anglo-American Society) on “ RE-CONCILIATION IN 





Institution and 
ANGLO- ew AN 


HISTORY ” will be given by PROFESSOR A. F. POLLARD, Litt.p MA 
(Professor of English History in the University), at 1 NIV ERSITY COL] f- 
LONDON (Gower 5S rect, W.C. 1), on THURSDAY, JUNE 267i, 1924, at 5.3 


The Chair will be taken by the 
ADMISSION FREE, BY 
University College, London, 


G 


Right Hon, the EARL OF BALFOt R, K.G. oy 

TIC KE T to be Gree d from the Lecture Se retary. 

Gower Street, W.C. —s 
EDWIN DE LLER, Academic Registrar 


MU SI 





UILDHALL SCHOOL OF 
(CORPORATION OF LONDON), 
Victoria Embankment, L.C, 4, 


PRINCIPAL, SIR LANCON RONALD, 


F.R.A.M., F.R.CM., ke 


PRIVATE LESSONS in all 
Elocution, Gesture, Dancing, 


Musical Subjects and STAGE TRAINING 

Opera. Compiete Musical Education at inclys 

fees, £9 9s, and £12 12s. Opera Class Saturdays. Special T 

Teachers (approved by Teachers’ Registration Council). 
Hail-Term began June 10th, 


raining Cours 


Prospectus and Sylabus of Local Centres and Schools Examinations (open to 
general public) free, 


| Tel. : Cent, 4459, H. SAXE WYNDHAM 

|  openaeee HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING 
» 411 ALLEYN PARK, LONDON, 8.B. 21 

Resident Lone 


n College (Swedish System), providing preparation tor th 
tous of the Ling Asseciation and Chartered Society of Massag 








——.. 


COLLEGE, 





h ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, Salusbury Road 
B London, N.W. 6: recognized by the Roard of Education and University of 
Lowion, Preparation for Diploina in Teaching, University of London: Car ve 
Teacher's Certificate ; Higher Certificate and Diploma of the Nations | ca, 


| Students etigible for 
hiostels, &e., apply Prineipal, 


Board of Kxlucation grants. For further particulars a 
Miss KATHARINE L. JOUNSTON, M.A 


} ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE f0OR 
| TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, &.W. 1 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. lk 
Chairman: Mr. C. G, Montefiore, M.A.: Hon, Treasurer: Mr. W. H. Ogst 
Seeretary: Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A For intorwiation concerning Scholarst 
Joan Fund and Grants from the Board of hducation, apply to the Pri 
Mies EK. bk, LAWRENCE, 

















Girls’ Scheols and Colleges. 





SCHOOL GIRLS. 
HiINDHEAD, SURREY 

Bracing climate. Good education 

Miss 1. M. 8S. BATCHELOR (Oxi. 


YT INGHOLT FOR 
Llu 

H-ad 
rINHE DOWNS 


Head-Mistrees: Miss 
Modern 


Mistress Hons. Sch.). 





EAFORD. 


CAMRRON Honours 
College, Oxtord 


SCHOOL s 


LUC RRTIA 
History, Somerville 


School o 





SATION SOCIETY invites applica- 
tions for the POST of SECRETARY to the COUNCIL at an 


eventual | 
salary of £600 a year, } 














Intending candidate: (men only) anne write for form of application to the 
ACTING SE CRE. ARY, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, &.W. 1, 
NEW ‘ASTLE.-—-Wanted SECRET MARY ( (Lay or 


j 10¢ ESE 
Clerical) to the Church Board of Finance, to be responsible for general work | 
of the Board other than the accounts, and in particular for raising subscriptions. | } 
Balary about £400 per aunum, but will depend on age and qualifications.—Apply to 
HON, SEC., Diocesan Conference, Pearl Buildings, Newceastle-on-Tyne, beici 
Jane 23rd. 





oa 
LONDON.—The Senate invite applications | 
UNIVERSITY READERSHIP in SOCIOLOGY, tenable at the 


'NIVERSITY OF 


for the 





London School of Economics, Salary £600 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be | 
received not leter than first post on June 25th, 1924, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, | 
University of London, South Kensington, 8.W. 7, from whem further particulars may | 
be obtained. | 

PPOINTMENTS found for Educated BOYS and GIRLS | 
an wishing to adept a business cares The BURLTON STAFF AGENCY, | 
27 Manchester Street, Li 1 Maviair 5663 Free advice ; no booking fee, 


nden, W 





oo = COLLEGE OF Ww ALES, | 
ABERYSTWYTEH. 


ONE OF THE CONSTITUENT COLLEGES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES. | 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER IN ANCIENT HISTORY 
salary of £400 per annum. Applications should be reeeived before the Ist July. 

I —o-. marticulars as to the post may Le obtained from the ACADEMIC 
SECRETARY : 








Bracing air from Downs and <ea 
,H E HIGH SCHOOL, TRURO 
CHAIRMAN: THE LORD BISHOP OF TRURO. 
HEAD-MISTKESS: Miss VORA COATE, B.A. (London), Hons. in Classics 





Senior and Junior Boarding- Hous Three 
ad- Mistress 


Large staff ot University Graduates 
Leaving Scholarships Universities, 


Bel EGHFi &étiseDdD. 
OXTHLEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Residential School for Girls, Tele. : 


W EN f WOoPRT H 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


to the m the H 


-Prospectus ire 





Private ‘Watford 616.” 











FOR GIRLS. 


Chairman: Rev, J. D. JONES, M.A., DD, 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Ba. 


Entrance Scholarshipe 





Prospectis from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College Road, Bournemouth, 
ournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd, 
ist: BRicHaA &.L’S, BOGNOR 
b WOODARD (CHUKCH OF ENGLAND) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


_Apply Miss bi. A, Lady Warden. 


BRIGHTON 


WARD, L.Se., 


MARY’S HALL, 


ss 2 4 v r -: 











AN } RANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £50, and an Exhibition of £30 (both tens 
in first ance for 3 years), will be offered to non-Foundation candidates 1 y 
next. Entry forms (to be obtained from School Secretary) must reach the HEA 


MISTRESS before July ist, 1924, 





Nn 
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(100 4 
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und | 
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Tk elect, i 
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GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful | Home School, with 

sh education, for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
jrougn ts abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from sea. 
—_ Miss WILTSHIER. 


with F prospec tus 


—For illus. Principal, 


apply 
AN aaa eo) y i rs ’ 
\HORNB:z ANK, MALVERN WELLS. 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, 
individual attention, Sunny, airy 
hill Well recommended 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 





— Broad, thorough 
gardening, domestic science. 
are and house in beautiful grounds, 
pared OD the Principal, Miss ROGERS. 
gituat 


EO 1c 
RS. HOSTER’S 


slopes. 








University 


Natural History Room, 


H A M 8 


FOR t NIVERSITY, 


CH OO kL. 


CITIZENSHIP, 


B o Oo Tf 


TRAINING “INDI STRY, 


Certificate, Intermediate Arts a and First Year's Medicine 
Scholarships. 

Biological, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Library, Astronomical Observatory, 
Workshops, Swimming Bath, Gym 


Aid and Ambulance, Swimming 


Higher 


Scic nce, 


nasium., 


Leisure-hour Work, First and Life-saving. 


Illustrated Prospectus from the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 





EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM.—Entrance Scholar- 





\ 29 GROSVENOR PLACE, 8.W.1. Tel: Vict. 8294. ship Examination July 8th-10th. Two of the value of £60 (reducing fees 
Full parti culars on application. to £30 p.a.), two of £40, two of £30.—For illustrated prospectus and particulars 
—_—— d—School ff apply to the HEAD-M ASTER, 
STEADS, Crosby-on-Eden, Cumberlan Schoo or ; = ° aca Gin a aie 
ADENSTE. to 16, English, French, Mathematics and Latin. Exceptional 7 ELLY . ( OLLEGE, PA\ ISTO K.— Recognized by the 
tages for Singing, Pianoforte (Matthay Method), Dairy and poultry farming . Army Council. Magnificent building = beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
— ). Farm produce provided—cream, butter, eggs. Six qualified Mistresses, | 8ea facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
eon apply PRINCIPAL. Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A. 








Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 


———————— 
VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRL 
(Fe 1th at Settle, Yorks.) 


N. Staffs. 650 fcet above sca level, 


Hlead-Mistress : Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. ( (Class. Trip., Cantab). Boarders only. 





iT. EL PHIN'S Plager Or ENGL AND SCHOOL, 
S RLEY DALE, MATLOCK 
FOR THE MAU GHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 

Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET. FLOOD, M.A, (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 

: Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £50 a term ; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fultitling conditions of the Foundation 
icholarshipa to the Universities 


HEAD-MISTRESS, 


HELENS, 


i Aas 
T. a: 
S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE 


: Apply to the 





CKERMOUTH. 
LAKE DISTRICT. Mountain 


and sea air, Principal: Miss WHEELER, Special terms for clergymeu’s, ministers’ 
ind missionaries’ daughters, Entire charge if desired, 








Schools and Colleges. 























T. JOHN'S SCHOOL, LE \THERHEAD.- —~TWO_ Albany | 
s Scholarships, limited to sons of clergy, and 3 Non-Foundation Scholarships 
for lergy or laymen, will be aw arded by an examinati m held on Wed- 
: ond, 1924.—Applications of candidates to be sent to the REV. the 
EAD: MASTE R for Albany Scholarships on or before June 18th, and for Non- 
indation Scholarships on or before June 25th, 
,HURCHER’S COL L EGE, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
( Head-Master, F, BE. Woodall, M.A., F.R.G.S. (late of Oundle School), Fees 
£25 3a, 10d, per term,—All applicati ns to the HE AD-MAST! R’S SECRETARY 


SOMERSET. 





SCHOOL, —Endowed Public 























Sa tidy SCHOOL Scholarship Examination, 1924.—Preliminary 
June 20th: final, July 3rd-5th. Particulars and entry forms may be had 
from the HEAD MASTER, Stowe Sc » Schi 00, Buc king! gham, 











Scholastic pre 





Information and carefully considered 
advice can be obtained fror 
TRUMAN «& KNIGHTLEY, 


Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience aud extensive informa. 


Ss CHOUOOUOLS 
Ltd., 


"seo 





tion of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
— - occupation at home and abroad 
NAREERS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 "Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 
DV i ABOUT ,HOOLS, a 
Lt HOME or on the CONTINENT, and 4 aa ESTABLISHUME Nis, 


DOME STL ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
given free of charge by 
GABBITAS, THRING & 
London, W.1, Telephone 
Established 1873, 


is 

MESSRS 

36 Sackville Street, 
Educational Agents 








Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co, are pers nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be { nation about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic LKconomy, Secretarial Wor«, 
Agriculture and Horticultu 

NO CHARG EK WHATEVER Is MADE TO PARENTS. 





'‘CHOOLS FOR BOYS aAaNpb “GIBLS. 
Ss TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DE LICATE — BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Measrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to- fale knowledge of the Best Schoo!s 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 


and Trustworthy Informatioa, 
1 of fees should be given, 
Street, London, L.C, 4, 


PARENTS by sending 
The age of the 
J. & J. PATON, 


(free of charge) prospectuse 
pupil, district preferred, and rough .d 
Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 

















































































TELLINGTON Lue 
Scho 22 Boys in four Houses, Strong Staff of Oxford and Cambridge Telephone ; Central 5053. 
6 aduates, tecognized y Council and Air Ministry. ©O.T.C., Swimming, de, — — = = —- = a = 
First-class nines Entrar Scholarship Examination July 9th, 
Inclusive Fees, £90 per ann J entry apply HEAD-MASTER, Wellington F ‘ 
school, Somerset, or F. LUI ‘MI HK LL, Esq., Clerk to the Governors, oreign. 
pag nS SPR Be Kaa Ue ms e aN “AT ATT , SP ANTL’ > 5 7 ia 
(ATERHAM SCHOOL (Pounded 1811),—An Entrance Scholar- | PAENSIONNAT VILLA, ARIANE, CHAILLY-LAUSANNE.— 
ship Examination will be held on June 25th next. Four scholarships of the | ——— Pri; hool " euaee ore ports, iuugiish rederences, scort 
value of £40 each may be awarded,—For full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, | from London. rincipals, Molles, GLAS, iit 
terfiam School, Surrey. ; ; ; TOR 
(a ool, y |: ‘alee AND TU ITION IN FRANCE 
) REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOLS Monsicur A. Tallon, B. 8s Let-P.H., former'y French Tustructor Royal Military 
= ul-Masters H. M. Rush, B.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston |! Academy, Woolwich, and occasional Lustruct : Royal Naval ¢ ze, Greenwich, ha 
Cast reparatory School), and R, W. Burton, M.C., B.A. PREPARATORY | a vacancy in his house at Nice for oxe or two pupils wishing to p themselves in 
sCHu , DREGHORN CASTLE, COLINTON,’ MIDLOTHIAN, prepares boys | French.—For terms, etc., apply to Monsieur A, TALI ON, 46 Boulevart 
for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Healthy situation, 400 acres of woodland and | Gambetta, Nice. 
aving fields on the slopes of the Lentland Hills, Workshop, Museum, Tennis | —— + —_-—- — —-—— a 
A Swhluming, c, | 
UPPER SCHOOL AT CRAIGEND PARK, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN | Private Guition, Wc. 
Boys 4 years and over prepared for tt niversifies and all Prelim. Exams | 
I r particulars send for Prospevtu f above Schools to the SECRETARY, | 1 Tr =a S S 
17 Ruthind Street, Edinburgh, or to the HEAD-MASTERS, i LOCI rion, Mr. «€6C a AB LE SEYMOUR 
| 4 will forward a br ure of his He i Lessons in PUL SPEAKING, 
i eS mane Sgt reer a es Vocabulary, Voice Prod. Art Reciting, and Correct Speaking, 
Yr ING EDWAR D \ T : SCHOOL, Pupils include PAR LIAMENTARY ¢ "ANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
BURY ST. EDMUND'S Lecturers, and Ladies i i pp e Ho | Cecil), W.4 
40 Boarders, 80 Day-boys, Prep. Department, “ Sa a ; 
Sound teaching, Well-run boar yuse, Games, O.T.A ., Scouts, Physical Training. rOHE Pp ARISLAN SCHOOL OF F RENCH.—Grammar. conver- 
2 per term. sation, diction taught by the French method, At pupil's residence, or 
Head-Master: J. M. Wabmors, M.A., Oxon, 12 Orchard Street, Oxford Street. 
oC CT o- <G. THE BEASLEY TREATMENT.Tho only 
EWQUAY COLLEGE, CORNWALL. STAMNER RING. THE BEASLEY TREATMENT.—The only 
+ Sound education for Bo paration for all Public Examinations, Staff | rational one. Cloth bound volume free from E, J, Ketley, Tarrangower, 
of Oxford and Cambridge Grad Trained Nurse-Matron, Willesden | Lane NN a = ee RE, SAL 2S 
Preparatory Form for Boys fré x years of age. = siete ———— —— 
Ideally situated, faci t jracing, equable climate, specially suited to 
delicate and colonial boys Hotels, “Bpores, &c. 
‘laying fichis, swimming, | nih A 
Fees irom 20 to 25 guineas a term, Prospectus on application. | ee peigex pans aa ; 
—_ —_—__— _ — - — — | (\OUNTRY HOLIDAYS, NOR TH DEVON.- Bwos entlewomen 
. , : . om : , + . | ’ : . 
INGS COLLEGE, TAUNTON.—Church of England Public | / RECEIVE GUESTS in beautiful old Man -- te lerate terms; ia 
School on the Woodard Foundation Boys prepared for the Universities | reach all ‘*. 1 heauty spots, Farm prod fiss TALOR, Lee House, 
end for professional and commercial careers, Chapel, Laboratories, Swimming ath, | Marwood, N. Devon = - 
0 nelusive fees, £75 per annum r Prospectus, apply to the HEAD. | ~ cag en — : 
MASTER ee ee ee te . ‘ 7 P ul , } qo DAY SIN FRANCE. R elined tamly can recelve two boy 3. 
: Le ee ae re climate. — Prot. JACOB (B.A , LES PIVOLNES, Vence (A!p, Mar.) 
Lge: EDINBURGH “INSTITU TION, founded 9 1831, consists | — Fra ier uae = a i = 
Junior and Senior Schools These provide education for boys from mt ESTS | received in private country house. ‘lerms from 3§ gns, 
years of age till they enter for the Army, the Univer ities, &ec. Loarding | q a it — Apply DALGI KISH rt Lodg i ibury, Tunbridge 
ll Master, E. Sparham, 8.A.(Hon ( Ag (Colles Cricket and | P} ‘ a , Q F 
Football) Edinburgh enjoys the healthiest and most climate in the beslee tie Sa in EE — ———— 
country For Prospectus, &c., apply to the SEC RETARY, Andrew Square, eames - — 
Edinburgh, 
ew = tei Wc. 
_~ AHU LL SCHOOL, WARWICKSHIRE.—A_ Scholarship 
nination for boys under 15 will be held on July Sth and 9th to award } RIVATE Soc! A L FOU BS. 
one Sct rae ship of £50 and two of £40 per annum, All entries must be made by (E tablished 100.) 
vane 20th —Details can be obtained from the Head-Master, W. F. BUSHELL, July 3rd. TYROL & DOLOMITES, by rai 
M.A. at above address, Oct. 17th. INDIA, BURMA & CEYLON, aud GRAND WORLD TOUR, 
a —_—---—_—- Jan. 2nd. WORLD TOUR, visiting CEYLON, JAVA, CHINA, JAPAN, 
,; EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—Six or Seven Scholar- | HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 
hips ranging in ve alue from £90 to £20 will be awarded on the result of an Organized and Ac companied by N. S. BISHOP. F.R.G-S. 159 Auckland Road 
eXallination to be held on Jt ist Full particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, London, 8.B, 19. 
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({HURCH 


President : 


MPRAVELLERS’ OLUB. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Chairman: THE LORD SAYE AND SELE., 


PRICE INCLUDES 14 DAYS’ HOTELS AND RAIL. 
£8 8s. 14 days’ BELGIAN SEA-COAST, Excursions Ypres, 
Bruges, ete. 
LAKE OF LUCERNE, 
Rigi, Burgenstock, ete. 
LUGANO for ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN, etce., ete. 
VENICE AND ITALIAN LAKES, STRESA, GAR- 


£12 12s. 14 days’ Hotels and Excursions 


£13 13s. 
£17 17s. 


DONE-RIVLERA. 
£19 10s. MALOJA PAL. ACE, ENGADINE., 
Hon. Sec., Col. Fergusson, C.M.G., 
3ar Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 





QS ik HENRY LUNN, LIMITED. 

= PALATIAL HOTELS, SHORT SEA ROUTE, 
TOURS INCLUDE 14 DAYS’ HOTEL AND RAIL, 

14 days BELGIAN COAST, with visits to BRUGES, ZEEBRUGGE, 
NIEUPORT BATTLEFIELDS, large hotel, return ticket, 

GRAND HOTEL, BRUNNEN, Lake of Lucerne, 14 days and journey. 

MURKEN, King of the Oberland, 14 days 


c13 158, 

£16 2s, PALACE DES ALPES, 
and journey. 

MALOJA PALACE, ENGADINE, 
and journey, Golf, Lawn Tennis, Bathing, Fishing. 
in Switzerland, 

£15 15s, ATHOLL PALACE, PITLOCHRY, 

London, 


6,000 feet above the sea, 14 days 
The Finest Hotel 


14 days with return ticket from 


Booklet on application to 


The SECRETARY, 5 H.K., Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 1, 





FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of steamship Lines will be found on page 976. 








Authors, 


} S e—— MASSEY, Literary Agent. 
Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 
film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the world 

centre for Moving Picture Production. 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
ae Money by Your Pen. 
4. to write, what to write about, where to sell. 
Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 


AND SHORT 
Robert Machray, the 
The Misses Neal & Tucker 


Vimes, Fortnightly, Saturdan, &e. 
YY PEW RITING AND DUPLICATING. 
1s. ae 1,000 words, 


MS 
Miss NANCY McF ARL ANE Cc”), ll Palmeira | Avenu c, 


Cupeturiting, Xe. 





Doctor's Commons, F.C. 4. 





Unique postal course: How 
Expert guidance, real training. 
lilustrated booklet free. 13 Victoria Strect, S.W. 1. 
OURNALISM 
e tuition by Mr 





r, 52 Bedford St., W.C.2, 





_ Westcliff. 








Financial, Xr. 





] EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd, 


P.R.1.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W.1, 

tw TOC K EXCHANGE GULDANCE, by a genuine 
payment on results; correspondence me 

ox 11, c/o Jacksons, 19 Cullum Street, B.C. 3, 





expert.— 
No fees; -Write in first 
instance Expert, 











Miscellaneous. 
TE RS ON’S PURE PAINT. 
NON-POISONOUS, MIXED READY FOR USE, In over 50 colours, 


Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration, 
for patterns and particulars write 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, S.W. 11, 


A REAL SAVING. —WE ‘TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
ft COSTUMES, &c,, guarante*d as new, Write for descriptive price list or send 


cer we collect. —LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept, A.), 
N.16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777, 


London, 





garments for free estimate, 
16 Chardmore Road, London, 
FOU R SUIT, 
successfully, Descriptive booklet and price list. 

C.., De ©, Dept Sp., St. Martin’s Cx mrt, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4, "Phone : 





Leveson’s 
: City 1170, 


luvisible Repair 
We collect. 





{ nH kK YOU R OW N BOOKP LATE. — Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
Specimens sent free.—-HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 








from £2 2s. 
Lendon, W. 1, 


JOULTRY. 


Large Boiling Fow!s, 6s, 6d 





Delicious Roasting Chickens, 7s. 6d. pair. Splendid 
, trussed. New cream Butter, 3 Ib, 5s, 10d., postage 





paid. Miss DEMPSEY, VPoulterer, Rosscarbery, Cork, 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. — Highest Value 
L assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 


Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm, 

S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester, Estd, 1850. 


‘SOCKROACHES and “Blattis” cannot be in the same 
place long, Soon only “ Blattis”’ is left, the Cockroaches have vanished, 
leaving no trace or smell,—'Tins, Is, 6d., 2s, Sd., 5s., post free from sole makers, 
HOWARTHS, 472 Crookesmoore Road, Shetlield, or from Chemists, Army and 





Navy Stores. and BOOL'S Branches, 





STORY WRITING. — Private | 


well-known journalist and contributor to | 


OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored | 








A Ne ee 


ANDREWS HOSPITAL FOR 
NORTHAMPTON, 


a 





. al 
S* MENTAL DISE ASEs, 
President: The Most Hon. the MARQU ESS OF EXETER, (MG. ¢ BR. 

This Registered Hospital reccives for treatment PRIVATE PA‘ IPN" rs B. 
UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospita ], its br — the 
cluding a Seaside Home at Llanfairfechan, North Wales), and its pumy nog AG 
7 surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm, Tous Villas 

Voluntary boarders without certificates received, 
For particulars apply to— 
DANIEL F, RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., 
Telephone : No, 56, Medical s 
Dr. Rambaut can be seen by 5 pointment on Wednesdays at 39 Hari 
Telephone; Langham 1827 


iperintends nt 


y Street, W. mF 








—————=—=—_— 
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An excellent present for a child is “ The 
Children’s Policy.” 


assurance which will become payable at 


It provides now a life 


death after age 25 at a low premium 
sharing in large profits. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion Lendon, E.C. 2. 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


House Street, 


No shareholders 


No commission 








_ 





EDWARD ARNOLD & CO.’S LIST 
Mr. E. M. FORSTER’S New Novel 


A PASSAGE TO INDIA 


Reviewed by ROSE MACAULAY in The Daily News. 

“Mr. E. M. Forster is to many people the most attractive 
and the most exquisite of contemporary novelists. ... 
Never was a more convincing, a more pathetic, or a more 
amusing picture drawn of the Ruling Race in India. A 
sympathetic picture, too, for Mr. Forster is sympathetic to 
almost everyone. 

“T suppose it is a sad story, as most truthful stories of 
collective human relationships must be; it is an ironic 
tragedy, but also a brilliant comedy of manners, and a 
delightful entertainment. Its passages of humour or beauty 
might, quoted, fill several columns.” 


The new book by the Author of “ Beasts, Men and Gods.” 


MAN AND MYSTERY IN ASIA. 
By Dr. FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. 


Phe portrait and map. 14s. net. 2nd Imp. 
“ Every whit d 





as enthralling as ‘ Beasts, Men and 


Morning g Post 


Gods.’ 


THE WANING OF THE MIDDLE AGES: 


A Study of the Forms of Life, Thought, and Art in France 


and the Netherlands in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries. d : ; . a ; 
By J. HUIZINGA, Professor in the University ot 


1 
Leiden. With Illustrations. 16s. net. [Next weer. 
THE DIPLOMACY OF NAPOLEON. 
By R. B. MOWAT, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, Author of “A History ot European 
Diplomacy, 1815-1914." 16s. net. 
THE DISINHERITED FAMILY. 


A Plea for Family Endowmen 

By ELEANOR F. RAT TiB ONE, 
Author of “How the Casual Lab ourer 
7s. Od. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., Maddox St., W. 1. 


MA. £P.,.CE, 
Lives,” &e. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and my ss to Messrs. Methuen and you 
regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 


A NOBLE BOOK 
By permission of H M. the Queen 
(A limited edition) 
THE BOOK OF THE QUEEN’S DOLLS’ 
HOUSE 


In two Ma ge With n 
Mon ychre c. Crow 


u't ill receive 











any Plates in Colour and 
n 4to. 6 guineas net. 


tee & THE. QUEEN'S DOLLS’ HOUSE. Edited by A. C. 
BENSON, ¢ ni ir LAWRENCE WEAVER, K.B.E. 


Volume IL. Tun. QUEEN'S. DOLLS’ HOUSE LIBRARY, Edited 

ty E. V. LUCAS. 

; A New World Order 

ms AND SOME MODERN WORLD PROBLEMS. 
W. 


AYE ~DOUGALL, Pro Lessor of Psy chology at 
hea University. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


London, W.C. 2. 








METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., 











SANE SEX BOOKS. 


Rooks and Sex Books For clean, honest, 


only one choice, and that is The 





straigh’ 
life 


f ry in ¢ 
; Re ace Propri *tors of the 6d, Monthly 
Magazine, “Health and Efficiency.” The Books do not pander to 
weakn2ss 0 pense % oF cant possibly be confused with the 

kind « if literat S i in certain quarters, 
WISE wanes. S/ be BOYHOOD 3/- 
ume on Di the Facts of Life presented to 


By CHARLES THOMPSON 
HOW TO LOVE 3/- 


By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE 
THE REALITIES OF 


MARRIAGE — & ‘9 , : 
u e _ Art of Courtship and 

By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE By WALTER M, GALLICHAN 
SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 
(Illustrated S MAiDENHOOD 3/- 
By Dr. . TRALL or Sex Knowledge for Young 
MANHOOD 3/- People. 
T Facts of Life present: to By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
Me n 
By CHARLES THOMPSON THE LURE OF LOVE 
MA Le ted 3/e= A Manual for Future Brides and 

Marriage. Benedicts. - 


By MONA BAIRD By Dr. ROBERTSON 


WOMANHOOD o/s WALLACE, M.B., C.M, 
for Women. THE NEW ANATOMY 


By MONA ‘BAIRD OF HEALTH 4/- 


GIRLHOOD 3/- A Course of Training in Health 
Tne Facts of Life presented to and Physical Culture by 

Cis editor of “ ealth wna 
By MONA BAIRD Efficiency.” 


library of 12 books for 45/ 


ind a copy of “ Health and Efficiency.” 
Cheque or P.O. to 


HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C, 4, 


a offer: The complete 
Each price 





scludes pr tage 





THE GREAT RESOURCES OF A 
FAMOUS BOOKSELLING HOUSE 
We provide 
1. Anunrivalled selection of the most repre- 
sentative books in all classes of literature. 
2. Special fac ilities for giving advice as to reading, 
and for answering inquiries ve general literary 

matters. 

3. A staff in ter rented in literature ready to five 
accurate in tion and helpful suggestions 

r Catalogue and Mo nthly List entilied 
‘Books of the Month,” post free. 


JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 
350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By appointment to H.M. the King 


Send / 








Catalogue of Publishers’ New 
erature now offered at 
Sent fr mi © ; oH. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Booksell 

s t, Wi. 


BOOKS Tune 












Hl 


segnsonngannsnarnanrnitan prarmiane ' saree 
IMUM | Wy } HH 








NOW READY 
MICHAEL ARLEN 


Author of “ Piracy,” etc. 


THE GREEN HAT 
A ROMANCE FOR A FEW PEOPLE 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 


Author of “ Dandelion Days,” etc. 


THE DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN 
Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK 


Author of “ None-Go-By,” ete. 


LONDON MIXTURE 


A. HYATT VERRILL 
LOVE STORIES of SOME 
FAMOUS PIRATES 


JOHN DRINKWATER 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENCLISH 
VERSE 

















"So noble an act of critic . | am the happier 
for this antholos —E. B. Osborn in the M Post. 
pt 8s. 6d. Cloth 6s. 
TWO NOVELS STILL IN GREAT DEMAND 


F. BRETT YOUNG 


Auth MW of FE Pilgy 


WOODS. MOKE 


2nd Large Impression. 


im’s IR 








“From the very beginni: 2 tk 
‘situation’ which comes to a thrilling and dramatic climax 
The story is admirably told, and Mr. Brett Young's 
descriptive writing ha never en t wind 
] 2 
Author of “ Kimono. 
SAYON ARA 
3rd Large Impression. 
“If you wan to learn something about the realitie 
Jap ar fe s dist t from the flowery land of f 
t! tourist, I cannot recor nd you anything bet 
th yn the novels of Mr. Jc Paris.””-—/ 





THE FIRST 4 TITLES NOW READY 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


A Survey in Twelve Volumes 
Each 16/- net. 
STORY OF THE EMPIRE 
Sir Charles Lucas 
THE CONSTITUTION, ADMINISTRATION, AND 
LAWS OF THE EMPIRE 
Professor A. Berriedale Keith 
THE RESOURCES OF THE EMPIRE AND 
THEIR DEVELOPMENT Evans Lewin 
HEALTH PROBLI MS OF THE EMPIRE—PAS!, 
PRESENT, AND FUTURE Dr. Andrew Balfour, 
Dr. H. H. Scott 


THE 


COl L INS’ 


LOVE and Mr. LEWISHAM H. G. Wells 
PILGRIM’S REST F. Brett Young 
THE KIN Phyllis Bottome 
THE WHIPPING GIRI Ralph Rodd 


The above New Books out of 83 in the series 





“FISHER 


1 , 1) — 
on sale at every bo r i 


LID. 


SONS” & CO., 
W. 





W. COLLINS, 
48 PALL MA 


S 








weno PMs ot ben ob rb 
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A REMARKABLE NOVEL 


You must read this 
strikingly original romance 














THE SHAMELESS 
INNOCENT 








By MAXWELL LAURIE 
Author of “The Black Blanket” 


(10th Thousand) 


7 / 6 net 
T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., LONDON, E.C. 4 

















PHILIP 
CUEDALLA, 


A caricature by 
AUBREY 
HAMMOND. 


A GALLERY 


Pen-portraits of notabilities 


Saturday Review: “ He knows a great 
deal. He can de aaihe vividly. He has a 
point of view towards life. . . . Mr. 


Guedalla at his best makes us laus and 
think simultaneously. If some of his 
epigrams are mere plays upon wi ords, 
others are the expression of pr nd 
thought.”” 


Nation and Atheneum: “ A brilliant 
display of wit, satire, and epigram.” 

Truth: “Mr. Guedalla is a master of 
the allusive manner of writin res 
reinforced by a ce rtain pungent aad often 


rather wicked wit 


Daily News: “ Mr. Guedalla’s new book 
of portraits is as full of hi appy examples 
of his wit as anything th: h he as 


*! Of course you have 

read THE SECOND 

EMPIRE (16/- net), written.” 
by 

PIUILLIP GUEDALLA? 


is the new 


GUEDALLA 


book 10/6 net 


MASTERS & MEN? 
also by 
PHILIP GUEDALLA? 
(7/6 net.) 



















iii" CONSTABLE : Publishers : LONDON 


MUI 
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THE | 
BALLAD OF LIFE | 
AND DEATH | 

| 
| | 


and other Poems 


py OSCAR BOULTON 
Blue cloth, 3/6 net. 


TIMES: “ Vigorous and varied . . . unusually 

competent technique.” 

POETRY REVIEIl’: “A mind steeped in love | 

of letters, critical, fastidious and cultured, as well | 
‘ as what is commonly termed ‘ original’ 
| sarcasm keen as a rapier. His verse, in 
its changes from grave to comical, from trans- 
cendental to derision, may bewilder those who 
relegate pathos and humour to different air- | 
tight compartments. To insincerity Oscar | 
Boulton is pitiless, to honest error he is com- | 
passionate. . . . 

‘The Pageant of Ancestry,’ with its graphic | 
panorama of characters and events, each one 
poignant, vivid and palpitating, suggests a creative 
power which would make a remarkable novelist; 
the psychological analysis and dramatic power are 
both evident: as evident as love of nature. 

“It is chiefly in the blend and variety of qualities 
that this writer’s individuality consists; so much 
so that six different reviewers might by their 
selections give in each instance a totally different 
impression,” 


KEGAN ‘PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., Ltd. | 

















all, 
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LEAGUE OF “NATIONS 





THE MONTHLY SUMMARY OF 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Annual subscription 5/- (Post Free). Single 
numbers 6d. net 
A record of all proceedings of League meetings 
and an account of League activities, essential to all 
who are interested in the League. 


La 
12 PAMPHLETS 


on various aspects of the League’s work are now 
available 
Price 3d. net each 
Complete catalogue on application 
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CONSTABLE & CO. LTD, 
iN] 10-12 ORANGE ST. W.C. 
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BOOK BORROWING 
IS MADE EASY 


FOR 


W.HLS. CIRCULATING ‘LIBRARY 


|The W.H.S. Library has over a million volumes in 
circulation, thus affording a wide choice of fiction and 
books on all subjects of general interest. 
reasonable and can be arranged to suit individual 
Please ask at nearest branch for copy 


SUBSCRIBERS 


of leaflet giving full particulars. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 
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Oxford Books 


Shakespeare & Spiritual Life. 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. Being the Romanes Lecture 
delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre on June 4, 1924. 
2s. net. A limited edition of 200 copies on hand-made 
paper is also issued, of which each copy is signed by 
the author. 10s. 6d. net. 


Letters to Three Friends. 
By WILLIAM HALE WHITE. 10s. 6d. net. 


and 


The Groombridge Diary. 

By DOROTHY HALE WHITE. 12s. 6d. net. Two 
books of personal reminiscences of “ Mark Ruther- 
ford.” Published in uniform style. ‘Together, 21s. 
net. 


The Autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin. 


This delightful autobiography of a great American 
statesman is here reprinted for the first time since 
1868. With an historical sketch and appendices. 
(World’s Classics Series.) 2s. net. 


The Home of an Eastern Clan. 


By Mrs. LESLIE MILNE, F.R.A.1L., M.R.A.S. A 
record of personal investigation among the Palaungs 
of the Shan States. ‘The author has gathered an 
immense amount of information about the psychology, 
religion and social customs of a people as yet unin- 
fluenced by contact with the West. 16s. net. 


Byron, 1824-1924. 


A Lecture delivered before the University of Oxford 
on May 14, 1924, by H. W. GARROD, Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. 1s. 6d. net. 


An Introduction to 


Modern Philosophy. 


By C. E. M. JOAD. This new volume in the World’s 
Manuals series contains chapters on Modern Realism, 
Neo-Idealism, Pragmatism, and the philosophies of 
Bertrand Russell and Henri Bergson. With portraits 


and a bibliography. 2s. 6d. net. 


A History of the 
Tory Party, 1640—1714. 


By KEITH FEILING. The continuous history of 
the original Tory Party, which may be said to have 
disappeared in 1714, has not yet been written. To 
supply an introduction to that history, viewed as a 
whole, is the primary purpose of this book, which also 
breaks new ground of political biography. 18s. net. 


Locke’s Human Understanding 


An Essay concerning Human Understanding, by 
JOHN LOCKE, abridged and edited by A. §. 
PRINGLE-PAT TISON. The author says “ The object 
of the present edition is to promote the independent 
study of the Essay by doing for the text what Locke 
had not the leisure or the patience to do himself.” 
8s. 6d. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 














EDITH WHARTON 


has written 


FOUR PERIOD NOVELS OF 
OLD NEW YORK. 


FALSE DAWN. 


The son of an old New York family comes under 
artistic influences from abroad that the ’forties 
cannot understand. 4/6 


THE OLD MAID. 
The strong reaction of human hearts moved by love, 
by memories of love, by human sacrifice, are blended 
show the situation that developed between two 
women consequent on the adoption by one of the 
daughter of the other. 4/6 


THE SPARK. 
A study of influences showing how the _ hero’s 
char. icter was formed during the ’sixties—the — 
of the American Civil War. 4/6 


NEW YEAR’S DAY. 
In unfolding the life of Lizzie Hazeldean, Mrs. 
Wharton brings before the reader the scenes of a 
poignant story of love and misunderstanding. 4/6 


The Set of Four Volumes in a Gift Box, 18/-. 





THE ROMANCE OF THE LAST 
CRUSADE. mavorR VIVIAN GILBERT. 

A personal narrative of the most romantic of Holy Wars, 
emphasizing the influence of the Bible in the deliverance 


of the Holy Land. 5/- 





D. APPLETON & Co., 25 Bedford Street, London. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. (1. and It. Timothy and Titus.) 
International Critical Commentary 12s. net. 
By the Rev. WALTER LOCK, D.D., Lady Margaret Profes:o1 
of Divinity, Oxford. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. International Critical 
Commentary. 14s. net. 
By the Rev, Professor JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Litt., 
Glasgow. 


INTERPRETATIONS NEW AND OLD. 7s. 6d. ret. 
ty the Rev. A. S. GEDEN, D.D., Author of “ Outlines of 
Introduction to the Hebrew Bible,” etc. 

A record, the result of lifelong study, of the 





: author’s intense con- 





viction of the supreme moral and spiritual value for our own age of 
the writings of the Old and New Testaments as well as their literary 
worth. 

THE GOD OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. 6s, net. 


McGIFFERT, D.D., Author of 


By the Rev. Professor A. C. 
Apostolic Age” (Inter 


“A History of Christianity in the 
national Theological Library), 

The chief aim of this book is to show that the God of the early 
Gentile Christians was not the God of the first Jewish Converts or 
the God of the present-day Christians, but Jesus Christ. The author 
traces in detail the process by which the theologians of the early 
Church overcame the difficulty of dualism and established monotheism. 


REALITY IN BIBLE READING: The Gain to Christian Faith 
from Critical Accuracy in the Ordinary Public or Private Read 
ing of the English Bible. With more than Four Hundred 
Examples. 6s. net. 
By the Rev. FRANK BALLARD, D.D. 

The vast majority of readers of the Bible at home, and worshippers 
at Christian services, are not students. They are almost wh olly 
dependent for their knowledge of what is so often thoughtlessly 
called “The Word of God” upon what is read to them in pu blic. 
So much greater is the need that every such public reading of 
Scripture should be made intelligible and impressive. 


SONGS OF SORROW AND PRAISE: Studies in the Hebrew 
Psalter. 7s. net. 
By the Rev, DUNCAN CAMERON, B.D., Author of “ A First 
Hebrew Reader.” 

The Psalter is treated throughout as the Praise Book of the 
Israelites in the Temple restored after the Exile. Its form is dealt 
with; its teaching regarding the Covenant, the Law and the 
Sanctuary; its use in the Jewish and Christian Churches, 


T. & T. CLARK. 





Stationers’ Hall, 


38 George St., 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 


EDINBURGH. 
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BROADWAY HOUSE LIST. 





THE COLLAPSE OF CENTRAL EUROPE. 


By K. F. NOWAK. 


Introduction by VISCOUNT HALDANE. 


Times Literary Supplement: “ His narrative grips, and is meant to grip. 


The whole volume is 


planned with an eye to literary effect. There are passages written with real power, the effect of the 


Tanks on the German troops or the collapse of the 


Austrian population under the blockade. It is a 


singularly intimate record. It peers into the minds of Emperors and generals and statesmen to display 


their inmost thoughts.” 


CARLYLE TO THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
DAVID ALEC WILSON. With 6 plates. 15s. 
net. The second volume of Mr. Wilson’s Life of 
Carlyle. On the publication of Volume One, Car/vle 
Till Marriage, the work was at once accorded a place 
among the great biographies of the language. 


A BOOK OF “CHARACTERS.” By RICHARD 
ALDINGTON. 12s. 6d. net. Queer people and odd 
things abound in this book: courtiers, ostlers, bawds, 
hypocrions, actors, gallants, tobacco-sellers, and 
scolds; Saint Paul’s, Cheapside, playhouses, taverns, 
and bowling alleys. Over 700 “ characters” from the 
works of Hall, ‘Overbury, Butler, Earle, Fuller, La 
Bruyére, Theophrastus, and over 70 others. 

[Broadway Translations. 


BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS. 2 new vols. Each 


7s. 6d. net. [Jmmediately. 
(1) REYNARD THE 7 Translated by WILLIAM 
CAXTON, 1481. Edited, with a Glossary, by 


WILLIAM SWAN ST. ALL YBRASS, and an Intro- 
duction on 7he Beast Epic by WILLIAM ROSE, 
M.A., Ph.D. Reynard was the greatest of all the 
beast epics, and one of the most ~ popular stories in 
the world, Vhe Physiologus, translated by J. Carlill, 
a curious early cxample, is also included. ‘With 24 
illustrations after Kaulbach. 


(2) THE POETS OF THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
Essays and Translations by F. A. WRIGHT. A 
companion volume to the author’s Girdle of Aphro- 
dite. Together the two volumes give transiations of 
all the best poetry in the Greek Anthology. 





BYRON THE MAN. By R. L. BELLAMY, LID. 5s. 


net. A brief vivid biography of the poet from his 
earliest days and struggles to his heroic death in 
Greece. 


A DICTIONARY OF ARCHAIC AND PROVINCIAL 
WORDS, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs, and Ancient 
Customs, from the l4th century. By J. O. HALLI- 
WELL, F.R.S. New impression. Large 8vo. 2ls. 
net. A reprint of this famous work of reference, to 
which all English scholars are largely indebted. 


CZAR FEODOR IOANNOVITCH: a Drama by ALEXIS 
kK. TOLSTOI. Translated into verse by ALFRED 
HAYES. Preface by C. NABOKOFF. 5s. net. 
This play, one of the most splendid dramas in Euro- 
pean literature, is to be produced by the Moscow Art 
Theatre in London this summer. 


FROM GOETHE TO BYRON: The Devyclopment of 
“Weltschmerz” in German literature from Werther 
to the Romantic Movement. By WILLIAM ROSE, 
Ph.D. 7s. 6d. net. An interesting study of the effects 
of “Weltschmerz” on Goethe, the “Storm and 
Stress” group, the Autobiographists, Schiller, and 
others. 

THE OBLATE. By J. K. HUYSMANS. 7s. 6d. net. 
The first translation of this great novel, uniform with 
En Route and The Cathedral, already published. 





Demy 8vo. 15s. net, 


ELEPHANTS AND ETHNOLOGISTS. By Professor 
G. ELLIOT SMITH. With 52 full-page woodcuts, 
tailpieces, maps, &c. by A. H. GE RRARD. Sto, 
15s. net. This fascinating book reveals new facts as 
to early relations between the primitive peoples of 
Central America and Asia of the greatest importance 
to the history of civilization. 

MEDICINE, MAGIC, & RELIGION. By W. H. R. 
RIVE RS, F.R.S, Preface by Prof. G. ELLIOT 
SMITH. 10s. 6d. net. The first world-wide sury ey 
of the ways and the thoughts of primitive medicine- 
men and magicians; with a chapter on Medicine and 
Mind. “No more important contribution to ethno- 
logical knowledge has been made during the past 
twenty pense, Sere. 

MUDRAS. By TYRA DE KLEEN. Introduction by 
A. J. D. CAMPBELL, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
With 60 full-page plates. 4to. 15s. net. A study of 
native ritual, based on a long residence in Bali (Dutch 
East Indies). The meaning of the hand-poses of the 
Buddha and the Shiva priests, their curious symbolic 
gestures and dancing, is explained. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF “AS IF.” By HANS 
VAIHINGER. Large 8vo. 25s. net. “This im- 
pressive work contains such a wealth of material that 
no one should presume to discuss the problems of 
logic and epistemology without having read and 
digested it.’——-Dr. F. C. S. ScHILLer, ‘in Mind. 

THE MONGOL IN OUR MIDST ; or, Man and His Three 
Faces. By Dr. F. G. CROOKSHANK. With 24 
illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. New light on Man and the 
Great Apes; with information on the posture of 
Buddha, the “ scientific basis ” of palmistry, and the 
causes of “ Mongolian imbecility.’ 

|To-Day and To-Morrow Series. 

THE UNADJUSTED GIRL. By WILLIAM I. T Hi MAS, 
15s. net. One of a series of Criminal Science Mono- 
graphs, this volume analyses the causes, individual 
and social, which lead to demoralisation among girls; 
and, by a lavish supply of “cases” and life- histories, 
points out the ways by which better conditions may 
be achieved. 

BRITAIN OVERSEAS. The Foundation and Develop- 
ment of the British Empire from 1497—1921. By 
CUMBERLAND CLARK. 12s. 6d. net. A compact 
and penetrating survey, treated chronologically, of the 
Empire’s history. 

THE BOOK OF THE WANDLE. ‘The Story of a Surrey 
River. By J. MORRISON HOBSON, B.Sc. With 
42 illustrations and maps. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. The 
Wandle flows from near Croydon, through Wimble- 
don, into the Thames at Wandsworth. The book 
deals with the history, the ethnology, the industries, 
the topography, the animal and plant life, of the 
district. 

ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 
a TREASURY OF VERSE. Edited by 
PERTWEE. With an Introduction on The Art 
a Speaking. 6s. net. A wonderful collection otf 
poetry, serious and humorous, suitable for reading or 
reciting. This re-edited and re-set edition contains 
many new copyright pieces. 


LA BELLE STUART. 


By CYRIL HUGHES HARTMANN, B.Litt. 


With 12 full-page illustrations. 
Frances Stuart was the greatest beauty at the court of Charles II. Pepys called her the 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


ce 


cunning 


slut.” She was this—and something more. The king wooed her; so did Buckingham and others. Her 
story makes a fascinating romance of a court where love reigned supreme. 
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